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Gregory  Baum 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies  and  Theology 
St.  Michael’s  College,  University  of  Toronto 


When  I heard  that  the  government  of 
Ontario  had  re-instated  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  the  schools  of  the  province  I was 
delighted.  This  was  my  first  reaction  — 
which  did  not  last  very  long.  I was 
delighted  because  thanks  to  this  decision 
the  young  people  educated  in  the  province 
are  allowed  to  encounter  a classical  text  of 


Christian  faith.  Classics  in  any  field  — 
religion,  art,  literature  — have  an  abiding 
power.  They  transcend  the  culture  in 
which  they  were  created.  We  do  not  judge 
them;  it  is  they  which  challenge  us,  which 
question  our  presuppositions,  which  reveal 
our  superficiality,  which  sometimes  even 
turn  us  inside  out.  We  have  no  control  over 
the  classics.  They  often  save  us  from 
self-deception.  It  is  not  a service  to  young 
people  to  exclude  them  from  the  classical 
text  of  Christianity.  However  creative  and 
resourceful  people  may  be,  they  cannot 


produce  their  moral  universe  by  relying 
simply  on  their  own  biographyA  Personal 
authenticity  remains  shallow  if  it  draws 
simply  on  personal  experience,  the  cus- 
toms of  the  family  and  the  aspirations  of 
contemporary  capitalist  culture. 

My  second  reaction  to  the  government 
decision  was  consternation.  Why  did  the 
Minister  of  Education  introduce  this 
change?  Over  ten  years  ago,  a 
government-sponsored  committee  pro- 
duced the  Mackay  Report  dealing  with 
religion  in  the  schools.  The  Report 
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recommended  that  the  symbols  of  Protes- 
tantism be  removed  from  the  educational 
system. ^The  Report  argued  that  Ontario 
had  become  a pluralistic  society.  Public 
education  should  promote  a pluralistic 
ideal  for  the  province.  It  should  not 
inculcate  the  religious  and  moral  outlook 
that  characterized  Ontario  in  the  past. 

The  Mackay  Report  made  important 
recommendations  for  moral  and  religious 
education.  It  asked  for  types  of  moral 
education  in  the  schools  that  would  enable 
students  to  endorse  more  intelligently  the 
values  of  their  families  or  those  of  their 
own  choice,  and  make  them  more  aware  of 
the  impact  of  these  values  on  the  whole  of 
society.  While  Ontario  had  become  religi- 
ously pluralistic,  the  Report  argued,  educa- 
tion should  not  be  secular  in  the  sense  that 
it  generates  an  antipathy  to  religion. 

Schools  should  offer  courses  that  introduce 
students  to  the  various  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  present  in  Ontario.  The  pluralism 
of  Ontario  was  basically  sympathetic  to  the 
great  world  religions. 

Why  is  the  government  of  Ontario 
re-instating  the  Lord’s  Prayer  at  this  time? 
The  judgement  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
is  not  based  on  a careful  investigation.  The 
reason  given  by  the  government  is  that  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  is  to  teach  young  people  the 
values  on  which  our  society  is  based. 
Students  may  be  dispensed  from  praying 
the  Our  Father,  but  they  will  have  to  learn 
that  the  values  expressed  in  this  prayer  are 
those  of  Ontario.  The  prayer  is  being 
introduced  in  our  schools  for  social  and 
political  reasons. 

Allow  me  to  reflect  on  these  two 
reasons.  In  the  eyes  of  a section  of  the 
population,  society  is  suffering  a decline  in 
values.  People  follow  their  own  pleasure, 
pay  little  attention  to  their  neighbor,  and  ' 
do  not  feel  bound  by  any  standard  of 
morality.  It  is  often  argued  that  this  decline 
of  values  is  noticeable  even  in  the  schools. 
Young  people  are  no  longer  embedded  in  a 
moral  universe.  They  do  not  endorse  the 
values  on  which  our  society  is  based. 
Parents  have  largely  abandoned  their 
educational  task.  Often  both  mother  and 
father  work  and  give  themselves  whole- 
heartedly to  their  careers;  often  parents 
want  to  give  great  freedom  to  their 
children;  often  immigrant  parents  do  not 
know  how  to  communicate  values  approp- 
riate to  modern  industrial  society;  often 
children  experience  deprivation  and  dis- 
crimination and  for  this  reason  are  angry 
with  society  and  negate  its  values.  In  such 
a situation  the  school  ought  to  assume  a 
new  role.  It  should  teach  the  values 
traditional  in  Ontario.  Reciting  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  can  be  an  important  educational 
instrument. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  the 
allegation  that  society  suffers  from  a 
decline  of  values.  Our  culture  breeds 
egotism.  This  decline,  however,  is  not  due 
to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents;  it  is 
rather  due  to  the  impact  of  the  present 
economic  system  on  people’s  conscious- 


ness. On  the  one  hand  we  are  constantly 
being  urged  to  be  consumers,  to  need 
goods  and  to  buy  them.  A multi-million 
dollar  advertising  industry  persuades  us 
every  day  to  become  customers.  At  the 
same  time,  increasing  scarcity  of  resources 
and  growing  unemployment  make  us 
realize  that  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
around.  We  won’t  all  be  able  to  enjoy  what 
we  are  taught  to  desire.  If  we  really  want 
to  acquire  the  good  things  advertised  in  the 
mass  media,  we  have  to  use  our  elbows. 

We  have  to  learn  to  compete.  And  if  for 
some  reason,  personal  or  social,  we  are 
unable  to  compete  or  unlikely  to  win  the 
race,  we  become  resentful  of  society  and 
seek  short-range  satisfactions  even  if  they 
are  self-destructive.  Any  lament  over  the 
decline  of  morality  remains  “blind  and 
ineffectual  if  it  does  not  relate  the  present 
malaise  to  the  system  that  produces  and 
supplies  our  bread  and  butter. 

There  is  also  a political  reason  behind 
the  government’s  decision.  The  Conserva- 
tive Party  wants  to  mitigate  a certain 
resentment  among  a wide  section  of  the  old 
Protestant  families  of  the  province,  many 
of  whom  live  in  the  country  and  smaller 
towns  and  have  voted  Conservative  for 
generations.  Many  of  these  good  people 
are  increasingly  disturbed  by  the  presence 
of  minorities  in  Ontario,  especially  the 
visible  minorities.  They  no  longer  feel  at 
home  in  their  own  province.  Not  that  the 
elite  structure  of  Canada  has  in  any  way 
been  changed.  All  the  studies  on  the 
Canadian  power  elite  show  that  the 
hegemony  of  the  old  rich  families  is 
untouched.  We  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
the  impact  of  minorities  on  the  exercise  of 
power  in  Ontario  and  Canada.  The  good, 
ordinary  Protestant  families  of  Ontario  who 
are  worried  about  the  presence  of 
minorities  are  themselves  excluded  from 
power.  They  have  come  to  feel  marginal. 
Progress,  advancement,  money  pass  them 
by.  They  easily  come  to  feel  that  their  own 
powerlessness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
minority  groups  who  claim  a place  in 
Ontario  society  and  are  often  vocal  in 
defense  of  their  rights.  In  reality,  the 
marginal  position  of  the  old  WASP  middle- 
and  lower-middle-class  is  due  to  late 
capitalist  developments  that  concentrate 
power  and  resources  in  fewer  and  fewer 
corporations.  The  Conservative  party  is 
not  interested  in  a structural  analysis  of 
this  kind.  They  want  to  make  a gesture  of 
support  to  the  old  Protestant  section  of  the 
population.  They  want  to  give  them 
symbolic  reassurance.  The  government  is 
still  concerned  about  them.  The  Lord’s 
Prayer  is  said  again  in  the  schools. 

I am  unhappy  that  the  government  has 
decided,  for  reasons  that  seem  quite 
inadequate,  to  deviate  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Mackay  Report.  What 
we  need  is  education  toward  a pluralistic 
Ontario;  what  we  need  is  education  toward 
a better  understanding  of  morality  and 
religion;  what  we  need  is  the  encounter 
with  the  classical  texts  of  the  great 
religions. 


My  first  reaction  to  the  government’s 
decision  was  one  of  delight.  My  second 
one  was  consternation.  My  third  reaction  is 
one  of  laughter. 

Sociologists  distinguish  between  ‘ac- 
commodating’ and  ‘critical’  religion.  Ac- 
commodating religion  protects  the  status 
quo,  sacralizes  the  values  of  the  dominant 
class  and  designates  as  sin  deviations  from 
the  established  code  of  morality.  Accom- 
modating religion  defends  the  interests  of 
the  establishment.  Critical  religion,  on  the 
other  hand,  voices  God’s  judgement  on  the 
status  quo,  sacralizes  values  at  odds  with 
the  interests  of  the  ruling  class,  and 
designates  as  sin  conformity  to  an  unjust 
world.  The  religion  of  Jesus  was  obviously 
critical.  Since  he  revealed  what  was  wrong 
with  the  secular  and  religious  insitutions  of 
his  day,  he  became  persona  non  grata. 

Jesus  predicted  the  coming  of  God’s 
Kingdom,  a kingdom  of  justice,  which 
would  triumph  over  all  the  evil  in  society. 
He  asked  people  to  yearn  and  pray  for  this 
kingdom.  Jesus  believed  that  life  on  this 
earth  could  be  just  and  humane.  While 
many  religious  people,  then  and  now,  think 
that  life  on  earth  is  inevitably  debased  and 
distorted  and  that  God’s  will  is  done  only 
in  heaven,  in  a divine  world,  Jesus  taught 
that  God’s  will  was  to  be  done  on  earth. 
Against  the  religious  people  who  believed 
that  one  should  not  have  too  high 
expectations  in  regard  to  society,  that  one 
should  not  be  utopian  and  adopt  an  overly 
critical  attitude  toward  the  contradictions 
of  the  present  order,  Jesus  believed  that 
God’s  will  is  to  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  He  did  not  advocate  patience  in 
this  regard.  The  language  about  heaven, 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a reconciled 
community,  is  to  be  the  norm  by  which 
we  evaluate  social  life  on  earth.  The 
religion  of  Jesus  made  people  into  critics  of 
society. 

Jesus  believed  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  at  hand  and  that  great  tribulation 
would  accompany  its  arrival.  That  is  why 
he  asked  people  to  pray  that  they  will  not 
be  led  into  the  tribulation  (temptation) 
accompanying  the  advent  of  God’s  justice 
and  that  they  be  speedily  delivered  from 
the  power  of  evil.  The  God  whom  Jesus 
proclaimed  was  not  the  God  of  order  who 
blessed  the  existing  social  stratification  for 
the  sake  of  public  peace,  but  the  God  of 
justice  whose  arrival  threatened  to  invert  a 
sinful  ordering  of  society. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  prayer  which 
expresses  Jesus’  radical  ideas,  is  an 
expression  of  critical  religion.  ‘Thy  king- 
dom come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven;  do  not  lead  us  into  tribulation 
(temptation)  but  deliver  us  from  evil.’  The 
Minister  of  Education  may  think  that  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  makes  young  people  into 
nice  boys  and  girls.  If  properly  understood, 
this  prayer  makes  people  into  disciples  of 
Jesus  who  yearn  that  God’s  will  be  done  on 
this  earth.  This  misunderstanding  is  cause 
for  laughter.  The  Bible  always  bites  back 
when  people  want  to  use  it  to  defend  the 
status  quo.  ■ 
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'on  and  T^/gimis  Observance 
in  Toronto  Schools 


Penny  Moss/Chairman  Schools’  Program, 
Toronto  Board  of  Education 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  religious 
education  and  religious  exercise  lost 
general  acceptance,  but  it  seems  that  the 
pertinent  sections  of  Ontario  Regulation 
191  (now  superceded  by  Regulation  704/78) 
have  not  had  any  widespread  formal 
observance  in  Toronto  schools  since  the 
early  1960s. 

The  question  of  religious  education  and 
religious  observance  was  addressed  by  the 
Values  Committee,  set  up  in  1976,  in 
response  to  concerns  over  the  inclusion  of 
Values  Education  in  the  curriculum  of 
Ontario  schools.  The  deliberations  of  this 
Committee  were  preceded  by  those  of  the 
Work  Group  on  Multicultural  Programs 
which  had  clearly  identified  a major  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  school  popula- 
tion. In  1952,  there  were  about  1000 
students  whose  home  language  was  neither 
English  n<?r  French.  By  1974,  about  50  000 
or  50  percent  of  our  enrolment  were  ‘New 
Canadians.’  The  Work  Group  recognized 
‘that  in  a multicultural  society  each  person 
has  the  right  to  cultural  integrity,  to  a 
positive  self-image  and  to  an  understanding 
of  and  respect  for  differences.’1 

The  Values  Committee  expanded  this 
statement  saying  ‘an  individual  student’s 
cultural  identity  is  more  likely  to  be 
preserved  and  his  or  her  self-image  to  be 
more  fully  developed  if  all  students 
understand  and  respect  each  other’s 
religious  beliefs  and  traditional  values 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  each  other’s 
cultural  heritage.’2 

Thus,  within  the  context  of  its  commun- 
ity and  the  above  principles,  the  Toronto 
Board  sought  to  define  religious  education 
and  religious  observance  within  its  schools. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Values 
Committee,  adopted  by  the  Board  in  May 
1978  were  based  substantially  on  those  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Religious 
Education  in  the  Schools  of  the  Province, 
Ontario  Department  of  Education,  1969 
(Mackay  Report).  The  recommendations 
reflect  the  belief  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  about  religions  and  the  encour- 
agement of  respect  for  all  religions  are 
important  educational  objectives  for  a 
school  system  in  a multicultural  society. 
Sectarian  religious  education  and  sectarian 
religious  exercises  hamper  rather  than 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  these  objec- 
tives. The  Board  concluded  that  the 


Minister’s  present  requirement  for  religious 
education  was  not  appropriate  to  the 
achievement  of  these  objectives  and  has 
obtained  exemption  from  the  teaching  of 
religious  education  in  elementary  schools 
for  the  school  year  1979-80.  The  Board  is 
attempting  ‘to  formulate  a policy  on  Values 
Education  which  recognizes  that  Values 
suffuse  and  inform  all  curricula  and  all 
educational  activities,’2  so  that  neither 
religious  education  nor  values  education 
will  be  taught  as  separate  entities  except  in 
optional  courses  in  senior  grades,  but  will 
be  incorporated  into  all  subjects  at  all 
grade  levels. 

Regulation  704)78  Sections  28  and  29 
makes  no  provision  for  exemption,  other 
than  for  an  individual,  from  opening  or 
closing  exercises.  Indeed  the  Toronto 
Board  agreed  with  the  comments  in  the 
Mackay  Report.  ‘At  school  the  child  is 
being  prepared  for  life  in  this  society.  . . . 

To  eliminate  opening  exercises  would 
suggest  that  religion  is  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  life  of  the  people  of  this  Province.’3 
The  Values  Committee  Report  concluded 
that  ‘it  is  precisely  because  religion  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  this 
Province  that  the  Board’s  defence  of 
sectarian  religious  exercises  in  its  schools 
would  seem  to  be  a divisive  rather  than  a 
unifying  act.’2  The  Values  Committee 
recommended  that  schools  be  opened  or 
closed  with  the  playing  of  the  National 
Anthem  and  a prayer  of  a ‘universal 
nature.’  The  regulation  provides  for  ‘religi- 
ous exercises  consisting  of  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  or  other  suitable  readings 
and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  or 
other  suitable  prayers.’  The  Values  Com- 
mittee had  made  no  recommendation  on 
readings.  In  attempting  to  implement  the 
Values  Committee’s  recommendation 
within  the  provisions  of  the  regulation  of 
the  Board  considered  and  rejected  a 
number  of  prayers  of  a ‘universal  nature’ 
both  contemporary  and  traditional,  com- 
menting on  the  values  they  contained,  their 
literary  merit  or  lack  thereof,  and  their 
spiritual  significance.  An  extensive  search 
produced  none  considered  any  more 
appropriate. 

A group  of  leaders  of  the  major  religious 
groups  (at  least  20),  concerned  social 
groups,  and  student  council  representa- 
tives, has  been  convened  to  advise  the 
Board  on  a suitable  selection  of  readings. 

In  August  the  Toronto  Board  unanimously 
adopted  as  the  opening  or  closing  exercise 


for  each  of  its  schools,  a ceremony 
consisting  of  the  playing  of  O Canada,  an 
appropriate  approved  reading,  followed  by 
a prayer  taking  the  form  of  a minute’s 
silent  meditation. 

After  many  years  of  having  no  generally 
accepted  religious  exercises  we  anticipated 
that  our  students  would  be  able  to 
participate  in  a ceremony  that  would 
exclude  none  of  them,  that  could  have 
religious  or  spiritual  significance  to  many 
and  may  enhance  the  feelings  of  commun- 
ity within  the  schools.  The  action  of  the 
Board  was  described  in  the  media  as  ‘the 
banning  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.’  This 
produced  a public  outcry  across  southern 
Ontario  although,  significantly,  not  from 
the  parents  of  Toronto  school  children. 

The  Minister  declared  the  action  of  the 
Toronto  Board  in  defining  meditation  as 
prayer  under  Regulation  704/78,  ‘ultra 
vires.’  Representatives  of  the  Board  are 
soon  to  meet  with  the  Minister  and  Premier 
in  the  hope  that  a mutually  acceptable 
position  can  be  defined. 

‘The  goals  of  an  education  system  reflect  / 
the  values  held  by  the  community.  Values 
may  be  defined  as  those  qualities  of  life 
that  the  individual  and/or  society  considers 
important  principles  of  conduct  and  major 
aims  of  existence.’  ( Education  in  the 
Primary  and  Junior  Division,  The  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education,  1975.)  If  this 
statement  is  true,  the  goals  of  education 
systems  may  differ  as  communities  differ. 

At  the  very  least,  the  means  by  which 
commonly  accepted  goals  are  achieved 
must  reflect  the  nature  of  the  school 
community.  In  defining  the  objectives  for 
religious  education  and  religious  obser- 
vance in  our  schools  the  Toronto  Board 
has  clearly  accepted  that  both  religious 
education  and  religious  observance  are 
signficant  to  the  life  of  the  community  but 
that  an  acceptance  of  the  diversity  of  the 
community  is  paramount  in  determining 
ways  of  achieving  such  objectives. 

Notes: 

1 Final  Report  of  the  Work  Group  on 
Multicultural  Programs,  Toronto  Board  of 
Education,  February  1976. 

2 Values  Education  — A Report  Prepared 
for  the  Values  Committee  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education,  April  1978. 

3 The  Report  of  the  Committee  on 

Religious  Education  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Province  — Ontario  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, 1969.  ■ , 
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Challenge  and  Commitment  for  the  Gifted: 

A Task  for  the  ’80  s 


Sandra  M.  Shiner, 

Dept,  of  Special  Education,  O.I.S.E. 


It  has  been  said  that  every  man  has  two  educations  — that  which  is  given  to  him,  and  that  which  he  gives  to  himself.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  put  it  neatly  when  he  said,  ‘My  education  was  interrupted  by  my  schooling.’ 

Is  this  predicament  still  true  for  bright  kids  heading  into  the  eighties?  I would  like  to  share  part  of  a letter  I received  when  I was 
president  of  the  Association  for  Bright  Children: 


I read  ofi  your  asAociation  in  Homemakers'  Magazine..  I u >ould  appreciate  any  help  you.  might 
give.  me.  -in  placing  my  -ion  within  a better  school  environment. 

My  child.  has  been  very  much  mishandled  in  Achool  which  has  caused  him  to  "twin  ofa"  to  the 
whole  idea  o&  Achooling.  He  has  an  aptitude  far  electronics , Acience,  mechanics,  building  thingA. 

He  has  been  clasAifaed  as  an  under  achieves  by  his  teachers ; when  in  fiact  he  is  very  bored.  with 
the  repetition  oft  clasAroom  routine.  Teachers  have  tried  to  change  him  with  farcefiul,  punitive 
methods. 

His  grade  5 teacher  was  determined  to  break  him.  She  complained  about  his  writing... 
he  had  to  recopy  16  page  projects  fave  or  Aix  times.  She  insisted  that  his  writing  Alant  neither 
to  lefa  nor  right  [iX  iwas  not  extreme  either  way].  His  rejward  far  all  this  recopying  was  usually 
F,  and  Ahe  family  requested  him  to  revert  to  printing.  Oft  course  his  writing  became  progreSAively 
wone  because  ofa  the  tension. 

Afaer  an  appeal  to  the  principal,  who  turned  a dea ear,  I talked  to  Aome  people  at  the 
Achool  board.  They  took  the  word  oft  the  principal  who  insisted  my  Aon  needed  therapy.  She  had 
to  misconstrue  the  facts,  because  Ahe  could  not  explain  to  anyone  why  Ahe  had  required  a child 
with  an  IQ  o{>  130  to  repeat  grade  3 { against  the  advice  o{  the  person  who  tested  him].  The 
pAychologist  had  appealed  to  the  Achool  to  place  my  Aon  in  a more  challenging  program.  The  Achool 
did  not  attempt  to  help  him  that  year  either.  Instead,  his  teacher  isolated  kirn,  would  not  grade 
his  work,  ridiculed  him  in  the  eyes  o $ his  claAAmates,  then  could  not  understand  why  he  was 
inattentive  and  had  loAt  all  interest. 

Getting  back  to  the  Achool  board,  they  Aaid  they  could  not  help  because  I had  not  fallowed 
the  advice  o ft  the  principal  to  obtain  therapy.  However,  they  did  ask  the  teacher  to  leave  him 
alone  and  Atop  having  him  recopy  far  hours. 

UeedlesA  to  Aay,  my  Aon  is  very  apprehensive  about  going  to  Achool.  He  is  quite  happy 
outside  Achool  - has  many  interests . Since  he  is  too  young  to  enroll  in  electronics , 
engineering,  mechanics,  chemistry,  etc.,  must  he  waste  the  years  in  between  and  poAAibly  become 
too  discouraged  to  pursue  his  interests ? 


The  above  letter,  I regret  to  say  is  not  an 
unusual  case  history.  Each  week,  many 
letters  are  received  by  myself,  Fred  Speed, 
and  other  members  of  the  Association  for 
Bright  Children  executives,  describing 
similar  frustrations  revolving  around  the 
education  of  a child  in  the  system  who  is 
considerably  different  from  his  or  her  peers 
in  one,  or  a number  of  ways,  so  that  he  or 
she  stands  out  (either  happily  or  miserably) 
in  the  minds  of  teachers,  parents  or 
administrators.  In  fairness,  although  most 
of  the  letters  we  receive  are  from  parents, 
or  unhappy  gifted  individuals  themselves, 


many  teachers  and  Boards  of  Education 
are  also  showing  an  awareness  of  a 
problem  which  they  wish  to  understand 
more  fully. 

The  nature  and  nurture  of  gifted  children 
is  an  ancient  challenge.  According  to  Dr. 
Mary  Waddington,1  Confucius  was  the  first 
philosopher  to  believe  that  gifted  children 
should  be  searched  for  and  their  abilities 
developed.  In  China,  these  ‘divine’  chil- 
dren were  sought  out  by  local  government 
officials  and  people  at  large  because  the 
gifted  were  regarded  as  portents  of  national 
prosperity  to  be  found  and  encouraged  for 


the  good  of  all.  Those  with  literary  ability, 
especially  in  the  writing  of  poetry  and 
essays;  those  with  creative  imaginations, 
and  exceptionally  sensitive  powers  of  sight 
and  hearing;  those  with  infallible  memories 
and  unusual  reasoning  power  — all  were 
highly  valued.  Lest  we  presume  that 
‘Special  Education’  is  the  province  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Dr.  Waddington  reports 
that  even  in  ancient  China,  experiments 
were  conducted  to  compare  the  develop- 
ment of  talents  amongst  those  gifted 
children  who  were  allowed  to  leave  home 
in  order  to  receive  encouragement  and 
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have  the  stimulus  of  meeting  other  gifted 
children,  with  those,  who  for  a variety  of 
reasons  were  not  allowed  to  do  so.  It  was 
reported  that  the  talents  of  children  who 
did  not  receive  special  attention  atrophied 
and  did  not  develop  further. 

Plato,  in  his  famous  treatise  The 
Republic  urged  the  Greeks  to  seek  out  their 
‘children  of  gold’  whether  they  came  from 
parents  of  gold,  silver  or  bronze.  Today, 
we  still  benefit  from  the  outstanding  legacy 
of  Greek  thought  in  literature,  art, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy. 

The  early  Romans  admired  different 
qualities  of  excellence.  They  were  at- 
tracted to  those  who  showed  potential  gifts 
in  administration,  organization  and  moral 
excellence.  But,  running  a close  second, 
were  the  ‘pop  idols’  of  entertainment  and 
daring  — the  chariot  racers,  animal-baiters 
and  gladiators. 

What  models  of  excellence  do  we  seek 
out  and  prize  in  North  America  as  we  head 
into  the  eighties?  Do  we  admire  the 
physical?  the  mental?  the  practical?  the 
scientific?  the  artistic?  I have  gathered 
evidence  on  this  question  from  two  main 
sources  — the  picture  which  formal 
research  presents,  and  the  data  ‘gathered 
from  the  field’  of  young  people  themselves. 

In  a formal  sense,  North  American 
educators  adopted  the  fascination  with 
intelligence  as  narrowly  defined  by  Binet  in 
the  early  1900s.  In  essence,  intelligence 
was  that  which  the  intelligence  test 
measured,  and  the  gifted  child  was  that 
individual  who  scored  higher  than  95 
percent  of  the  population  on  an  IQ  test. 

This  concept  was  the  dominant  theme 
around  which  other  conceptions  played 
obligato,  until  the  late  1950s. 

At  that  time,  J.  P.  Guilford,  a noted 
psychologist  and  educator,  challenged  his 
cohorts  in  the  American  Psychological 
Association  to  expand  their  concept  of 
intelligence  to  include  aspects  of  creativity, 
and  divergent  and  productive  thinking 
along  with  the  traditional  aspects  of 
convergent  thinking  more  closely  as- 
sociated with  conventional  IQ  measures.  A 
spate  of  research  followed  in  this  area. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the 
investigations  was  to  generate  a distinction 
between  highly  creative  and  highly  intellec- 
tual individuals.  Without  indulging  at  this 
time  in  the  furor  of  debate  which  still 
surrounds  the  distinction  between  these 
two  types  of  individuals,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
measures  which  are  used  to  solely  identify 
traditional  intellectual  exceptionality, 
screen  out  a very  high  proportion  of  highly 
creative  individuals.  Secondly,  evidence  is 
growing  that  these  two  categories  of 
individuals  require  different  types  of 
educational  settings  to  develop  their  unique 
qualities. 

Once  the  Pandora’s  box  of  excellence  in 
human  potential  was  opened,  exciting 
developments  towards  a fuller  under- 
standing of  different  kinds  of  creative 
powers,  began  to  emerge.  Many  writers 


pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  focussing 
solely  on  the  rational  intellect.  Polanyi2 
broke  the  myth  of  the  coldly  objective 
scientist  to  insist  that  passion  and  fantasy 
were  the  guiding  lights  to  creative  scientific 
exploration.  John  Gardner3  referred  to  the 
range  of  a person’s  potentialities  as  ‘not 
just  skills,  but  the  full  range  of  his 
capacities  for  sensing,  wondering,  learning, 
understanding,  loving  and  aspiring.’  Hauck 
and  Freehill4  state  flatly  that  ‘man,  looking 
at  himself  only  in  mechanistic  and 
economic  terms,  runs  the  risk  of  becoming 
a robot.  Extreme  practicality  and 
rationalism  deny  the  imagining  and  creating 
which  are  essential  to  full  development  of 
intellectual  potential.’ 

How  do  these  findings  translate  themselves 
into  the  lives  of  real  kids? 

Elizabeth  Drews5  generated  fascinating 
research  to  depict  at  least  ‘Four  Faces  of 
Able  Adolescents.’  There’s  the  Studious 
Achiever  — the  stereotyped  ‘browner’  — 
who  conforms  to  the  institution,  hits  the 
books,  almost  exclusively,  worries  about 
top  marks  . . . and  usually  gets  them.  Then, 
there  is  the  Creative  Intellectual,  equally 
bright  but  with  a highly  individualistic 
personality,  who  would  sooner  follow  his 
own  interests  than  adhere  to  school 
requirements.  Academic  success  is  vari- 
able, as  the  teacher  and  stimulation  of  any 
particular  course  might  appeal.  There  are 
also  the  Social  Leaders,  that  attractive 
group  of  young  people  who  are  all-round 
popular  types  — good  clothes,  good  looks, 
active  in  student  affairs  and  community 
interests,  good  grades,  and  good  times. 
Finally,  Drews  describes  the  Rebel,  the  kid 
with  good  potential  who  for  a variety  of 
cultural,  or  socio-economic  reasons  does 
poorly  in  the  system,  and  is  either  the 
resistant  dropout  or  the  loser  turned 
winner  by  a caring,  alert  teacher. 

Winners  or  losers,  how  do  their  peers 
rate  bright  kids?  In  a series  of  discussions 
with  college  students,  I asked  them  to 
describe  various  categories  of  ‘Winners’ 
and  ‘Losers’  as  they  would  have  defined 
them  in  their  high  school  days.  Invariably, 
the  ‘browner’  — the  computer  who  cared 
only  for  his  narrow  intellectual  pursuits 
and  who  lusted  for  every  exam  point  — 
was  seen  as  a loser.  The  athletes,  the 
popular  social  types,  the  no-study  A-cers, 
and  the  socially-conscious  articulates  were 
all  rated  as  winners.  The  highly  indi- 
vidualistic non-conformist  was  perceived 
as  either  a winner  or  loser,  depending  on 
the  culture  of  the  particular  school.  (An 
interesting  variation  concerning  the  arts 
emerged  — theatre  people  were  winners, 
but  musicians  were  not  so  universally 
accepted).  String  players  were  definite 
losers,  whereas  drummers  and  trumpeters 
were  usually  winners. 

These  informal  findings  replicate  the 
Tannenbaum  study  of  Adolescent  At- 
titudes Towards  Academic  Brilliance.  In 
interviews  with  hundreds  of  high  school 
students,  he  found  that  academic  brilliance 
was  neither  socially  acceptable  nor  unac- 


ceptable per  se,  but  depended  on  other 
pertinent  factors.  The  most  unfortunate 
combination  of  factors,  from  a social  status 
point  of  view,  was  a brilliant  and  studious 
student  who  was  a non-athlete,  whereas 
the  student  who  ranked  high  in  atletics  and 
who  was  involved  in  social  activities  was 
most  highly  regarded.  High  school  students 
interviewed  in  my  own  doctoral  study6  also 
felt  that  participation  in  sports  and  an 
active  social  life  was  as  important  to  them 
as  was  school  work;  personal  qualities 
(especially  empathy  for  others,  and  a sense 
of  humour:)  and  a wide  variety  of  hobbies 
and  skills. 

In  other  words,  gifted  students  of  today, 
themselves  typify  and  value  the  rounded, 
all-inclusive  definition  which  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  has  adopted  in  the 
recently  issued  guidelines:  Curriculum 
Ideas  for  Teachers  of  Gifted/Talented 
Children. 

By  using  a definition  of  the  gifted  which 
includes  students  with  superior  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  kinesthetic  and  psychosocial 
functioning,  Ontario  has  taken  a forward 
position  in  the  goal  of  helping  all  gifted 
individuals  realize  their  potentialities. 

Kafka,  was  a master  at  the  gruesome 
task  of  picturing  people  who  do  not  use 
their  potentialities  and  thereby  lose  their 
sense  of  self.  In  his  short  story,  Metamor- 
phosis, the  hero  leads  such  an  empty, 
purposeless  life  that  he  awakens  one 
morning  to  find  himself  turned  into  a 
cockroach  — devoid  of  human  powers  and 
only  feeding  on  the  dregs  of  others.  To  the 
extent  that  we  do  try  to  fulfill  our  potential 
as  persons,  in  the  fullest  dimension  of  our 
capabilities,  we  can  experience  the  pro- 
foundest  joy  to  which  the  human  being  is 
heir.  This  struggle  to  know  oneself  in  the 
widest  sense  was  poignantly  described  in  a 
poem  written  by  a gifted  13  year  old  girl: 

/ wonder,  sometimes, 
if  people  can  see  who  I really  am 
through  the  masks  I have  when  I go  out 
to  parties  and  to  social  affairs 
and  even  when  I go  to  school. 

Do  people  know  that  though  I might  be 
smiling  brightly 

and  looking  in  their  eyes,  unconcerned 

with  anything  above  trivial  importance 

that  I am  really  struggling 

and  trying  to  live  up  to  everyone’s 

expectations  from  the  outside 

and  my  expectations  from  the  inside  . . . 

I want  desperately  not  to  be 

cast  in  the  mold 

of  a teenage  girl 

or  a younger  sister 

or  so-and-so’s  daughter 

and  I am  worrying  and  thinking  about 

and  trying  to  understand 

what  is  going  on  around  me. 

But  people  just  pass  me  by 
seeing  only  the  outer  shell 
of  my  being 

and  not  thinking  of  or  caring 

about  what  inner  thoughts  motivate  or 

manipulate  me. 
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Rollo  May,  in  his  article  ‘On  Becoming  a 
Person’7  describes  the  necessary  tools  to 
build  an  image  of  self  confidence  :- 
‘experience,  self-knowledge  and  skill.’  At 
least  three  important  steps  must  be  taken 
along  that  route  to  self-knowledge;  know- 
ing one’s  capabilities  in  the  fullest  physical 
and  mental  sense;  knowing  what  one 
wants;  and  reserving  time  and  the  capacity 
to  become  ‘actively  alive’  through  quiet 
comtemplation.  He  stresses  the  importance 
of  how  to  be  ‘creatively  idle’  rather  than 
indulging  in  a meaningless  activism  whose 
frantic  activity  camouflages  empty  goals. 

The  newspapers  recently  described  the 
‘quiet  tragedy  of  David  Kennedy.’  Fear  of 
failure,  a lack  of  personal  identity;  and  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  heavy  expecta- 
tions of  a brilliant  family,  made  David  seek 
release  in  a frantically  social  and  drugged 
world  — an  easier  reality  for  him  to  cope 
with. 

Potential  and  status  in  life  do  not 
automatically  guarantee  positive  develop- 
ment. Nor  is  this  sense  of  failure  and  lack 
of  purpose  restricted  to  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals. Many  see  it  as  a national  crisis. 

The  August  6 issue  of  Time  magazine 
focuses  on  a ‘Cry  for  Leadership’  and 
describes  the  predicament  as  follows: 

In  the  U.S.  and  around  the  world,  there  is 
a sense  of  diminished  vision,  of  global 
problems  that  are  overwhelming  the 
capacity  of  leaders.  It  sometimes  appears 
that  Americans  in  the  ’70s  have  developed 
almost  a psychological  aversion  to  leading 
and  to  being  led,  even  while  they  complain 
that  no  one  seems  in  charge  any  more  . . . 
The  problem  is  profound.  It  reaches  from 
the  presidency  down  through  state  and 
local  governments  to  school  boards  and 
neighbourhood  associations.  The  renuncia- 
tion of  public  life  and  public  involvement 
has  now  become  so  pervasive  as  to  be 
alarming. 

This  crisis  of  leadership  is  not  a far  off 
political  issue.  At  the  recent  Conference  of 
the  Canadian  Education  Association,  ‘a 
massive  crisis  in  education’  was  described. 
Norman  Gobel  of  Canadian  Teachers’ 
Federation  said:  ‘I  am  disturbed  at  the 
prevalence  of  negativeness  among  the 
people  who  run  our  schools.  It’s  been  more 
like  a festival  of  despondence  and  self 
deprivation.’  The  crisis  of  leadership  and 
relevant  goals  then,  has  infected  the  very 
area  of  society  which  should  be  the  source 
of  inspiration  in  those  areas  to  our  youth. 

How  Does  This  Leadership  Crisis  Relate  to 
Appropriate  Education  for  the  Gifted? 

Five  years  ago,  when  I assumed  the 
Presidency  of  ABC,  I felt  that  making  the 
public  aware  of  the  existence  of  gifted 
children  as  a specific  population  with 
different  educational  needs  was  our  top 
priority.  Today  I believe  that  priority  has 
changed.  In  the  past  few  weeks  alone,  I 
have  received  inquiries  from  sources  as 
varied  as  a school  board  and  a university 


(one  rarely  acknowledges  the  existence  of 
the  other)  asking  how  they  might  improve 
their  programs  in  order  to  attract  and 
properly  educate  brighter  students?  One 
could  be  cynical  and  point  to  declining 
enrolments  and  the  anxious  pursuit  of 
warm  bodies.  I prefer  to  feel  that  the  hard 
work  of  many  hundreds  of  individuals  who 
have  swelled  the  ranks  of  our  Association 
have  had  a strong  influence  in  focussing  the 
beam  of  attention  on  gifted  students.  So 
what  can  we  tell  those  anxious  to  develop  a 
course  of  action,  rather  than  mere  promise. 
What  are  the  essential  ingredients  of  an 
effective  and  practical  program  for  gifted 
students?  Right  after  understanding  the 
needs  of  the  gifted,  in  the  widest  possible 
parameters,  and  ensuring  enthusiastic, 
knowledgeable,  flexible  and  willing 
teachers;  I feel  that  the  aspect  of 
identifiable  purpose  is  a key  concept  which 
must  be  stressed.  This  concept  is  related  to 
Renzulli’s  notion  of ‘task  commitment;’ 
Bronfenbrenner’s  notion  of ‘responsibility’ 
and  Rollo  May’s  idea  of  ‘aliveness.’  I have 
described  a national  energy  crisis  — a 
shortage  of  leadership.  But  how  does  a 
child  learn  to  accept  leadership  and 
responsibility?  Bronfenbrenner  states: 

‘ Training  a child  for  responsibility  by  giving 
responsibility  begins  in  the  family,  but  the 
institution  which  has  probably  done  the 
most  to  keep  children  insulated  from 
challenging  social  tasks  is  the  school.’  Our 
schools  and  our  children  are  insulated  from 
the  immediate  social  environment:  from 
the  life  of  the  community,  neighbourhood 
and  the  families  that  the  schools  purpose  to 
serve.  Moreover  the  isolation  of  the  school 
from  the  outside  world  is  repeated  inside 
the  school  where  children  are  segregated 
into  classrooms  that  have  little  social 
connection  to  each  other  as  a community. 
Yet,  a recent  study  conducted  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  suggested  that  skill  in 
dealing  with  colleagues  was  the  single  mosl 
important  attribute  to  get  ahead  in  the  job, 
according  to  Canadian  businessmen.  Drive 
was  the  characteristic  mentioned  most 
frequently  by  successful  businesswomen. 
Both  groups  rated  intelligence  number  two. 
In  my  doctoral  study,  the  ‘hands-on’ 
practical  component  of  a specific  program 
for  the  gifted  was  highly  valued  by  the 
students. 

All  young  people  need  a sense  of 
purpose  in  order  to  successfully  journey 
the  perilous  waters  of  Erikson’s  ‘identity 
crisis’  on  the  way  to  maturity.  Gifted 
individuals  — those  who  have  often  been 
described  as  having  ‘one  skin  less’  than 
other  children;  with  their  above  average 
sensitivities  and  concerns  for  problems  of 
society  — need  help  to  gain  a sense  of 
challenge  and  commitment.  They  need 
help  in  cutting  their  own  sense  of 
expectations  to  reasonable  proportions;  in 
being  coached  to  progress  at  sensible  but 
not  suffocated  rate;  in  being  stretched  to 
know  themselves  in  both  their  areas  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses;  in  being  en- 
couraged to  fail  as  well  as  succeed;  and  in 


being  guided  to  explore  a wide  variety  of 
practical  and  socially  useful  applications 
for  dreams  and  skills,  both  now  and  in  the 
future. 

To  accomplish  such  a task,  we  ourselves 
must  become  flexible  in  our  understandings 
of  the  use  and  development  of  talent 
wherever  and  however  it  may  emerge.  Can 
we  learn  to  prize  and  develop  the  star 
garage  mechanic  as  quickly  as  the  star 
football  players?  The  sensitive  poet  as  well 
as  the  creative  dressmaker?  The  efficient 
bookkeeper  as  well  as  the  nuclear  physi- 
cist? Can  we  learn  to  prize  excellence, 
encourage  social  responsibility  by  marrying 
academic  learning  and  practical  community 
involvement?  The  recent  story  of  high 
school  seniors  enrolled  in  a family  life 
course,  designing  a scheme  to  commit 
themselves  as  assistants  to  a number  of 
handicapped  or  elderly  senior  citizens  for  a 
variety  of  jobs  is  a good  example  of  the 
kind  of  activity  to  which  I refer.  Becoming 
actively  informed  and  involved  in  the 
current  Indian  Native  Rights  issues,  in- 
stead of  just  studying  Indians,  canoes, 
teepees  and  the  routes  of  the  fur  traders,  is 
another  instance. 

Let  us,  as  teachers  and  parents,  become 
actively  attuned  to  the  social,  moral  and 
political  crises  of  our  times;  share  them  in 
our  homes,  in  our  classrooms;  encourage 
active  participation  by  our  bright  students 
in  real-life  as  well  as  academic  situations. 

In  short,  widen  our  parameters  of  the 
educated  person  to  include  the  education 
he  would  wish  to  give  himself  as  well  as 
the  one  that  is  given  to  him. 


Notes: 

*An  edited  version  of  the  Opening  Address 
by  Dr.  Sandra  M.  Shiner  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Association  for  Bright  Children,  at 
the  Skyline  Hotel,  Toronto,  October  10, 
1979. 
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A SEXY  TOPIC 


Janet  Glasspool 

Grey  County  Board  of  Education 

Liberated  girls  — imprisoned  boys? 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  experi- 
enced a growing  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
equality  between  the  sexes.  Many  teachers 
now  realize  that  enlightened  social  at- 
titudes cannot  grow  out  of  murky  educa- 
tional principles.  They  are  becoming  more 
conscious  of  classroom  practices  that 
establish  stereotypes  early  in  life,  and  are 
trying  to  avoid  formalizing  different  roles 
for  girls  and  boys. 

There  seems  to  be  a deep  irony 
somewhere  in  all  of  this.  For  while  it  is  still 
true  that  women  form  only  a small 
percentage  of  the  leaders  in  our  society, 
girls  do  better  in  school  and  seem  to  be 
happier  there  than  boys  are.  This  fact 
emerges  with  great  clarity  from  a recent 
survey  in  South  East  Grey. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Sturgeon,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  Grey  County,  initiated  a 
project  called  the  Special  Education  En- 
richment Project  (SEEP).  The  project, 
undertaken  in  the  1978-79  school  year,  was 
to  survey  all  the  elementary  schools  in 
South  Grey  to  assess  the  extent  of  need  for 
each  special  program  in  the  area.  Some 
other  aims  of  the  study  were  to  maximize 
grant  revenues,  plan  future  programs, 
clarify  roles,  and  increase  the  responsive- 
ness of  programs  to  individual  needs. 

In  my  role  as  special  education  resource 
teacher  for  South  East  Grey,  I did  the 
SEEP  interviewing  of  all  teachers  and 
principals  in  my  area.  In  South  East  Grey, 
boys  are  clearly  having  more  problems  in 
school  than  girls. 

There  are  six  classes  for  slow  learners  in 
the  five  elementary  schools  in  South  East 
Grey,  and  the  enrolment  in  the  classes  is 
shown  in  Table.  1. 

Table  1 / Enrolment  in  classes  for  slow 
learners. 


Boys 

Girls 

School  A 

11 

2 

School  B 

6 

4> 

9 

42 

School  C 

14 

3 

School D 

9 

5 

School  E 

10 

6 

Total 

59 

24 

1 primary  class 

2 junior  intermediate 


In  the  SEEP  interview,  teachers  and 
principals  were  asked  to  name  students 
who  could  benefit  from  counselling  in 


behavior  adjustment.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  behavior  problems  reported  covered  a 
wide  range  of  difficulties.  Only  a few  of  the 
students  named  demonstrated  very  aggres- 
sive, ‘acting  out'  behavior.  Many  teachers 
voiced  their  concern  about  students  having 
peer  problems,  students  who  were  lonely 
and  troubled,  or  children  who 
were  emotionally  upset  for  a 
wide  variety  of  reasons.  Table  2 
shows  the  students  reported  as  having 
some  type  of  behavioral  problems:  (The 
order  of  schools  has  been  changed*). 

Table  2 / Students  with  behavioral  problems 


School  A 

Boys 

13 

Girls 

3 

School B 

33 

7 

School C 

31 

2 

School D 

15 

6 

School E 

16 

1 

Total 

108 

19 

Numbers  of  boys  and  girls  reported  as 
having  some  speech  problems  of  varying 
degrees  of  severity  is  shown  in  Table  3. 
(The  order  of  schools  has  been  changed.)* 


Table  3 / Students  with  speech  problems. 

School  A 

Boys 

12 

Girls 

6 

School B 

11 

4 

School C 

20 

5 

School  D 

11 

3 

School E 

11 

4 

Total 

65 

22 

Teachers  were  asked  in  the  SEEP  survey 
about  pupils  with  learning  disabilities  of 
varying  degrees  of  severity.  Learning 
disabilities  are  often  difficult  to  diagnose, 
but  Table  4 shows  the  numbers  of  students 


that  teachers  reported  as  fitting  our 
definition.  (Order  of  schools  changed.)* 

Table  4 / Students  with  learning  disabilities. 

Boys 

Girls 

School  A 

12 

4 

School  B 

20 

5 

School C 

5 

2 

School  D 

10 

3 

School  E 

9 

2 

Total 

56 

16 

Since  boys  are  experiencing  greater  diffi- 
culty in  all  of  these  areas,  the  attendance 
figures  shown  in  Table  5 are  not  surprising: 
(Order  of  schools  changed.)* 

Table  5 / Students  demonstrating  very  poor 
attendance  patterns. 


School  A 

Boys 

8 

Girls 

5 

School B 

4 

3 

School C 

7 

5 

School D 

7 

4 

School E 

5 

2 

Total 

31 

19 

Teachers  were  also  asked  to  report  the 
numbers  of  pupils  who  were  especially 
talented,  and  who  could  benefit  from 
special  enrichment  programs  of  various 
types.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  6. 
(Order  of  schools  changed.)* 

Table  6 / Students  considered  gifted  or 
talented. 

Boys 

Girls 

School  A 

10 

30 

School B 

8 

32 

School C 

9 

28 

School D 

12 

16 

School E 

11 

12 

Total 

50 

118 

How  can  these  findings  be  explained? 
Research  shows  that  such  statistics  are  not 
unique  to  South  East  Grey. 

Do  girls  have  more  opportunities  in 
pre-school  years  to  cut,  paste,  draw, 
colour,  and  listen  to  stories  than  boys  do? 
Do  they  come  to  school  better  equipped  for 
all  of  these  school-oriented  activities?  Do 
teachers  tend  to  be  more  supportive  of  the 
efforts  of  neat,  clean,  polite,  little  girls? 

A recent  article  by  John  Doig  aptly  sums 
up  current  research  into  this  problem. 
There  is  strong  evidence  that  girls,  in 
general,  are  better  at  verbal  skills,  while 
boys  are  superior  to  girls  in  spatial  skills. 
Girls  speak  sooner  and  have  more  fluent 
use  of  the  language.  Doig  points  out  that 
the  conventional  explanation  for  all  this  is 
‘that  skills  are  shaped  along  sex  lines 
through  child-rearing,  education  and  tradi- 
tion. The  process  purportedly  begins  with 
the  type  of  toys  we  give  our  children;  it  is 
fostered  by  teachers  and,  later,  employers.’ 

Doig  quotes  Dr.  Lome  Yeudall  (head  of 
the  department  of  neuropsychology  at  the 
Alberta  hospital  in  Edmonton)  who  re- 
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marks  that  there  is  ‘cruel  discrimination’ 
against  boys  in  the  early  school  years.  The 
young  boys  tire  under  pressure  for  high 
verbal  performance.  The  boys  fall  behind 
and  suffer  emotional  problems.  Learning 
problems  are  developed  and  aggravated. 
Yeudall  is  concerned  that  many  educators 
might  not  consider  this  a serious  problem 
since  there  is  a general  feeling  that  boys 
will  catch  up  eventually.  He  says,  ‘The 
academics  who  say  that,  are  looking  only 
at  the  kids  who  stay  in  school.  They’re  not 
seeing  the  drop-outs.’  In  the  light  of  the 
very  high  drop-out  rate  for  boys  in  the 


Alberta  school  system,  Yeudall  argues  that 
a great  many  of  them  have  undetected 
learning  disorders.1 

Clearly,  many  boys  are  not  happy  in  our 
schools.  Surely  a boy  wrote  this  little  poem 
in  a delightful  book.  The  Geranium  on  the 
Window  Sill  Just  Died  But  Teacher  You 
Went  Right  On. 


/ ; \ 
I was  good  at  everything 
— honest,  everything  — 
until  I started  being  here  with  you. 

I was  good  at  laughing, 
playing  dead, 
being  king! 

Yeah,  / was  good  at  everything! 

But  now  I’m  only  good  at  everything 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 2 

\ y 


Notes: 

*While  schools  are  referred  to  as 
A,B,C,D,E,  these  are  convenient,  ran- 
domly chosen  labels.  In  other  words 
‘School  A’  in  one  table  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  school  as  that  labelled  ‘School  A’ 
in  the  other  five  tables. 

1.  John  Doig,  ‘A  Sexy  Issue’  in  The 
Canadian.  The  Toronto  Star.  September 
1/2,  1979.  16-19.  p.  16. 

2.  Albert  Cullum,  The  Geranium  on  the 
Window  Sill  Just  Died  Teacher  But  You 
Went  Right  On.  (Harlin  Quist,  U.S.A. 
1971)  p.  40. 


RESPONSE  TO  ‘A  SEXY  TOPIC  ’ 

Sex  Stereotyping  Imprisons  Boys  and  Girls 


Pat  J.  Kincaid,  O.I.S.E. 

The  statistics  which  have  emerged  from 
the  Grey  County  study  cannot  be  dismis- 
sed as  inconsequential.  Neither,  however, 
can  we  dismiss  in  one  sentence  the  fact 
that  women  hold  very  few  leadership 
positions  in  our  society.  Glasspool,  in  the 
above  article,  does  not  appear  to  recognize 
that  these  are  part  of  the  same  societal 
problem  — sex  stereotyping. 

Behavioral  expectations  based  solely  on 
biological  sex  effectively  construct  obsta- 
cles on  a child’s  path  to  the  full 
development  of  his  or  her  talents  and 
abilities.  In  general,  the  traditional  sex 
stereotyped  socialization  of  the  female 
child  is  a ‘better’  preparation  for  her  life  in 
the  school  environment  which  still  tends 
toward  conforming  behaviors.  That  same 
socialization  may  inhibit  her  development 
of  self.  She  ‘fits  in’  to  the  school  setting 
and,  with  few  conflicts,  she  may  also  have 
few  challenges.  On  the  other  hand  the 
traditional  socialization  of  the  male  child 
does  not  provide  him  to  the  same  extent 
with  the  behaviors  expected  of  a pupil,  but 
it  does  lend  itself  more  directly  to  his 
development  of  self  as  an  independent 
being.  His  problems  may  become  visible 
more  quickly  and  be  more  easily  inde- 
ntified  as  problems,  thus  ensuring  attention 
through  special  programs.  The  Grey 
County  statistics  support  this  theory.  I 
would  argue,  however,  that  the  problems 
of  girls  have  not  yet  been  identified  to  the 
extent  that  they  come  under  the  special 
program  umbrella.  The  problem  lies  in  the 
criteria  for  the  identification  of  a problem. 

The  absence  of  what  is  currently 


identified  as  a behavioral  problem  is 
equated  with  the  absence  of  a problem. 
Conforming,  ‘good’  behavior  is  not  to  my 
knowledge  identified  as  a behavioral 
problem,  and  therein  lies  the  problem  for 
many  girls.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
problems  or  to  have  problems  in  school 
and  it  is  assumed  that  they  have  none.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a false  assumption  and  I 
believe  that  the  statistics  such  as  those 
from  Grey  County  are  supporting  the 
theory  that  both  boys  and  girls  have 
problems  in  school  and  those  problems  are 
related  to  their  sex  stereotyped  socializa- 
tion processes.  The  problems  which 
emerge  are  different  as  a result  of  the 
differential  socialization  but  are  equally 
serious.  In  both  cases  young  people  are 
being  prevented  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  from  achieving  full  potential. 

The  development  of  criteria  for  the 
identification  in  children  of  problems 
related  to  sex  stereotyping  is  a step  that 
must  be  taken  in  the  near  future.  As 
parents  and  educators  we  want  children  to 
lead  full  and  happy  lives;  that  is  not 
possible  for  many  children  if  we  continue 
to  deprive  them  of  opportunities  to  develop 
without  the  limitations  imposed  by  sex 
stereotyping.  I am  not  aware  of  any 
scientific  study  which  provides  evidence  on 
which  to  base  a justification  of  sex 
differentiated  activities  and  sex  differen- 
tiated behavioral  expectations.  What  has 
emerged  from  numerous  studies  is  that  the 
range  of  differences  in  mental  and  physical 
abilities  is  far  greater  within  each  sex  than 
between  the  sexes.  And,  until  we  begin  to 
consistently  provide  equal  opportunities 
for  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  we 


will  not  know  the  full  range  of  their 
capabilities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  athletics, 
for  those  males  and  females  who  have  had 
the  chance  to  maximize  their  potential,  we 
have  seen  over  the  last  twenty  years  a 
closing  of  the  gap  between  male  and  female 
performances  in  a variety  of  events. 

This  ‘gap’  can  be  closed  in  other  areas. 
For  example,  the  traditionally  male  domain 
of  technical  education  and  the  traditionally 
female  domain  of  family  studies  must  be 
opened  to  all  students.  In  the  latter  domain 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
numbers  of  young  men  studying  this  very 
important  subject,  but  I have  personally 
seen  little  or  no  improvement  in  the 
numbers  of  young  women  in  trades  and 
other  technical  education  courses. 

There  is  no  logic  to  support  the  division 
by  sex  of  those  two  areas.  In  a society 
which  is  becoming  increasingly 
technologically  oriented,  all  interested 
and  capable  individuals  should  be 
encouraged  to  be  useful  participants. 

And  in  a society  where  male-female 
relationships  and  family  structures  are 
undergoing  many  changes  it  is  vital  for  men 
and  women  to  work  together  in  courses 
such  as  Family  Studies  to  strive  for  more 
meaningful  partnerships. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  has 
already  recognized  that  the  sex  stereotyp- 
ing of  young  people  can  prevent  many  boys 
and  girls,  and  young  men  and  women  from 
achieving  their  full  potential.  It  is  time  that 
the  schools  of  Ontario  moved  into  serious 
implementation  of  the  Ministry  policies  on 
sex  stereotyping  (The  Formative  Years,  p. 

4 and  H.S.  1,  1979-81,  p.  5).  ■ 
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Tallis  About  Life  oil  a Kibbutz 


Yossi  Shtrauch  and  his  family  on  Kibbutz  Artzi. 


Jack  Quarter,  Editor  of  Orbit,  talks  to 
Yossi  Shtrauch  about  education  and  life  on 
an  Israeli  kibbutz.  After  one-and-a-half- 
years  in  Canada,  Shtrauch  and  his  family 
are  returning  to  their  kibbutz. 

Quarter:  What  is  a kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  Very  generally  it  is  a community 
of  people  who  want  their  common  needs  to 
come  together  in  a communal  way.  They 
do  it  by  sharing  in  many  areas  in 
production  and  in  consumption.  Many 
communities  share  in  production  but  not  in 
consumption,  and  that  is  a very  important 
point.  They  share  in  education,  collective 
education,  they  have  a similar  world 
outlook,  and  the  security  of  a member’s 
welfare  is  completely  taken  care  of  within 
the  community. 

Quarter:  How  many  families  would  there 
be  on  a kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  Kibbutzim  range  from  a kibbutz 
just  starting  off  with  maybe  80  members, 
many  of  whom  will  not  be  married,  to  a 
larger  kibbutz,  on  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  with  as  many  as  1000  members. 
But  very  few  are  that  large.  An  average 
kibbutz  would  have  around  250  — 450 
members;  divide  that  by  1.7  to  give 
families,  because,  although  the  kibbutz  is  a 
family  orientated  life,  not  everyone  on  a 
kibbutz  is  married.  So  you  would  have  180 
— 250  families. 

Quarter:  What  are  the  living  arrangements 
of  the  families? 

Shtrauch:  In  kibbutzim  the  children  usually 
live  in  separate  children’s  houses.  They 
sleep  communally  — usually  two  or  three 
to  a room  — in  a building  that  also  has  a 
classroom  and  eating  facilities.  Their 
parents’  accommodation  would  typically 
have  a bedroom  and  a living  room  with  a 
kitchenette.  The  living  quarters  on  the 
kibbutz  are  sort  of  spread  out,  you  see. 
There  is  a communal  dining  room  where 
members  eat,  and  there  might  be  other 
facilities  like  a clubroom  where  one  can 
read  newspapers,  and  get  a free  cup  of 
coffee  in  the  evening.  There  again,  people 
don’t  always  own  many  books  individually. 
There  is  a library  and  a television  room  for 
those  who  don’t  have  television.  So  while 
the  basic  family  unit  will  be  a living  room, 
a bedroom  and  a kitchenette  of  about  forty 
four  square  metres,  other  communal 
quarters  are  sort  of  spread  out. 

Quarter:  So,  basically  the  parents  will  live 
in  one  of  these  family  units,  and  their 


children  will  live  with  other  children  in  the 
children’s  quarters. 

Shtrauch:  Yes,  but  there  is  the  other  set 
up,  which  many  kibbutzim,  perhaps  60  or 
70,  are  going  over  to  now,  where  the 
children  sleep  at  home.  So  one  bedroom  or 
one  and  a half  bedrooms  are  added  for  the 
children. 

Quarter:  In  the  more  traditional  kibbutz, 
from  what  age  do  the  children  sleep  in  the 
children’s  houses?  Do  they  sleep  there 
from  birth? 

Shtrauch:  In  many  kibbutzim  there  are 
options.  A woman  who  comes  back  from 
the  hospital  with  a baby  has  a choice  of 
taking  the  kid  to  her  room  for  six  weeks 
until  she  begins  to  work,  or  taking  him 
right  into  the  children’s  house.  It  depends 
what  the  mother  or  the  family  wants  to  do. 

Quarter:  Who  takes  care  of  the  baby  in  the 
baby  house,  and  who  takes  care  of  the 
children  as  they  grow  older  in  the 
children’s  quarters? 

Shtrauch:  The  metapellet  of  the  babies 
takes  care  of  the  babies.  But  alot  of  care  in 
the  first  six  to  eight  weeks  is  provided  by 
the  mother,  who  is  called  through  an 
intercom  system  whenever  the  baby  needs 
her.  For  all  care,  for  all  feedings,  the 


mother  simply  comes  from  her  room, 
which  can  be  two  hundred  yards  away  or 
more.  She  spends  alot  of  time  with  her 
baby.  The  metapellet’s  job  at  first,  is  to  aid 
the  mother.  To  give  her  the  facilities  to 
take  care  of  washing  the  clothes,  rinsing 
the  bottles,  hygiene  and  so  on.  She  is  very 
supportive  of  the  mother  in  her  first  steps. 
She  sort  of  serves  as  the  traditional 
grandmother;  and  that  gives  the  young 
mother,  especially,  alot  of  security. 

Quarter:  What  happens  eventually,  the 
mother  fades  out  of  it? 

Shtrauch:  When  the  baby  is  six-weeks-old 
the  mother  usually  starts  to  work  for  four 
hours  a day,  and  then  the  metapellet 
assumes  a larger  and  larger  role;  the 
mother  still  feeds  the  baby  but  let’s  say, 
instead  of  five  feedings,  she’ll  do  four;  until 
eventually  after  a year,  she  will  come  down 
to  the  morning  feeding  and  maybe  one 
other  feeding  in  the  day  and  she’ll  come  to 
see  the  child  at  lunch  time  for  an  hour  or 
so.  And  slowly  she  spends  less  and  less 
time  with  the  child  because  she  is  working. 
When  the  child  is  about  one-and-a-half 
years  old,  the  metapellet  takes  care  of  all 
the  feedings.  The  mother  comes  to  visit  the 
child  at  lunch  to  say  ‘Hello.’  Then,  at 
about  four  thirty  every  day,  the  child  goes 
home  to  the  parents’  room  ’til  about  7.30 
or  8.00  p.m.  depending  on  the  kibbutz. 
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Quarter:  Is  that  the  arrangement  for  the 
older  children?  Do  they  stay  in  the 
children’s  quarters  for  school  in  the  day 
and  then  visit  the  parents  for  three  or  four 
hours. 

Shtrauch:  For  four  hours.  This  time  is 
qualitative  time,  you  can’t  measure  it  on  a 
regular  basis,  because  the  mother  doesn’t 
cook  then,  she  doesn’t  go  shopping,  it’s 
time  almost  solely  devoted  — not  100  per 
cent,  but  almost  — to  the  care  of  the  child; 
spending  time  with  him,  playing  doing 
things  of  common  interest,  building  a true 
relationship. 

Quarter:  Do  both  parents  participate  in 
this? 

Shtrauch:  I won’t  say  100  per  cent,  some 
jobs  require  shift  work,  but  it  is  understood 
that  this  is  the  time  for  the  children. 

Quarter:  So,  basically,  parents  spend  four 
hours  together  with  their  children  in  the 
early  evening. 

Shtrauch:  Yes.  But  on  Saturday  the 
children  come  home  for  the  whole  day,  or 
four  hours  in  the  morning,  and  four  hours 
in  the  evening. 

Quarter:  What  are  the  reasons  for  separat- 
ing children  from  their  parents? 

Shtrauch:  The  main  reason  was  because  of 
the  harsh  physical  conditions  when  the 
kibbutz  movement  began.  Everyone  had  to 
help  and  this  form  of  organization  allowed 
for  maximum  man  and  woman  power 
efficiency.  The  ideological  reasons  — peer 
education,  diminishing  the  influence  of  the 
family  as  a social  and  economic  unit  and  a 
collective  attitude  to  child  rearing  — were 
secondary. 

Quarter:  I want  to  come  back  to  that  a 
little  bit  later  and  discuss  how  well  this 
system  works  in  the  context  of  education, 
but  first  I’d  like  to  get  a better  picture  of 
how  other  aspects  of  the  kibbutz  function, 
e.g.  the  work  arrangements.  What  sorts  of 
work  do  people  on  the  kibbutz  do  and  how 
is  it  organized? 

Shtrauch:  A kibbutz  member  works  eight 
hours  a day,  six  days  a week  with  about 
ten  days  a year  for  holidays,  and  another 
seven  or  eight  days  which  are  holy  days. 
There  is  no  two  day  weekend  such  as  you 
have  here.  The  work  is  organised  in 
branches  — agricultural  branches,  industry 
and  services.  A kibbutz  member  might  find 
himself  working  in  any  one  of  them,  or  he 
might  work  in  several.  Let’s  take  a chaver 
who  works  in  the  fields:  Alot  of  work  is 
sophisticated;  he  works  in  a crew,  and  90 
percent  of  the  time  he  works  in  that 
branch,  but  sometimes  he  might  be  taken 
out  to  do  kitchen  duty,  or  maybe  catching 
chickens  — special  duties.  But  his  main  job 
is  permanent.  If  he  works  in  industry  that 
is  his  permanent  job.  Some  industries  work 


three  shifts,  where  three  or  four  people  out 
of  a crew  of  about  forty  have  to  keep  the 
machines  going  in  order  to  make  it 
economical.  The  services  such  as  chil- 
dren’s houses,  the  educational  field,  the 
kitchen,  the  laundry  and  the  clothing 
depot,  are  run  mostly  by  women.  Women 
also  work  in  production  and  men  in 
services.  For  example,  on  my  kibbutz  we 
have  a man  working  in  the  laundry. 

Quarter:  What  industry  and  what  agri- 
culture is  there? 

Shtrauch:  On  my  kibbutz  we  have  av- 
ocados and  bananas  in  the  orchards.  We 
have  cotton,  pharmaceutical  plants  and  we 
grow  corn  and  hay  for  our  barn.  We  also 
keep  cows  and  chickens.  On  the  manu- 
facturing side  we  have  a plastics  factory 
that  makes  polyethylene  foam  and  printed 
bags. 

Quarter:  Who  decides  which  form  of 
agriculture  and  industry  you  have  in  the 
kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  The  final  decision  is  up  to  the 
membership  meeting,  to  which  everyone  in 
the  kibbutz  is  entitled  to  come  — and  a lot 
of  people  do,  but  the  suggestions  and 
groundwork  are  done  by  a committee 
headed  by  our  farm  or  kibbutz  economic 
coordinator.  He  is  elected  for  three  years, 
and  coordinates  the  decision  making 
process  by  doing  the  groundwork,  aided  by 
a committee  of  the  Kibbutz  Federation 
which  is  professionally  qualified  in  this  field 
to  suggest  areas  of  development.  And  so  it 
filters  down  to  the  meeting  where  the  final 
decision  is  made.  On  my  kibbutz,  for 
example,  when  we  brought  in  industry,  we 
cut  out  three  branches  of  production; 
sheep-rearing,  apple  orchards,  and  our 
green  houses  growing  flowers  for  export. 
These  were  cut  according  to  modem 
systems  of  accounting  because  they  proved 
to  be  the  least  profitable. 

Quarter:  How  do  you  decide  who  is  going 
to  do  what? 

Shtrauch:  The  decision  is  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  kibbutz  and  according  to  the 
desires  of  the  individual  — and  the  two 
interests  sometimes  conflict.  There  are  also 
the  special  needs  of  the  individual  who 
wants  to  do  something  that  is  not  found  on 
the  kibbutz,  and  arrangements  can  be 
made,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the 
individual’s  desire.  People  do  work  outside 
the  kibbutz  doing  things  in  which  they  are 
particularly  interested  — things  which  have 
some  association  with  the  kibbutz.  Only  in 
a few  special  cases,  do  they  work  in  jobs 
that  are  not  associated  with  the  kibbutz 
system  — for  example,  someone  who 
wants  to  be  a lawyer.  We  don’t  have  a 
position  like  that  on  the  kibbutz  but  while 
he  might  have  difficulty  convincing  us,  we 
may  agree. 

Quarter:  These  people  would  live  on  the 


kibbutz  and  work  elsewhere?  What  would 
happen  to  their  earnings?  Would  they  go 
back  into  the  kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  Yes.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
their  earnings;  the  earnings  are  kibbutz 
earnings.  We  have  teachers  who  work  at 
the  universities  and  the  kibbutzim.  They 
work  at  the  universities  for  three  to  four 
years  when  they  might  have  to  come  back 
and  work  on  the  kibbutz  for  a while,  so 
that  they  still  feel  the  kibbutz. 

Quarter:  The  assets  of  the  kibbutz,  then, 
are  owned  by  everyone? 

Shtrauch:  Yes. 

Quarter:  If  someone  wants  to  leave  the 
kibbutz,  are  they  entitled  to  their  share  of 
the  assets?  How  does  that  work? 

Shtrauch:  This  is  one  of  the  problematic 
areas  of  the  kibbutz.  The  kibbutz  does  not 
function  on  the  ideal  of  leaving,  so  that  if  a 
chaver  leaves,  there  is  compensation  but 
he  doesn’t  take  l/200th  of  the  assets  of  the 
kibbutz.  The  kibbutz  is  structured  in  such 
a way  that  it  can’t  be  dismantled;  it  is  set 
up  to  be  a permanent  community.  When  a 
member  leaves  he  is  able  to  get  financial 
compensation  to  a degree  — what  could 
have  been  considered  forty  or  fifty  days 
earnings,  plus  other  compensations  — but 
he  definitely  does  not  take  one  share.  That 
remains  with  the  kibbutz.  Kibbutzim  also 
accept  people  with  no  assets. 

Quarter:  How  about  consumption?  You 
referred  earlier  to  the  way  it  is  divided  up, 
how  is  it  decided  what  amounts  people  are 
going  to  have? 

Shtrauch:  This  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  aspects  of  the  kibbutz,  and  it’s 
changing.  Different  kibbutzim  have  diffe- 
rent systems  of  consumption.  Taking  the 
basics;  education,  insurance,  health,  these 
are  provided  according  to  the  needs  and,  of 
course,  the  kibbutz  decides  on  the  level  of 
consumption.  In  other  words  we  will  not 
give  someone  twelve  rooms  because  he 
says  that  he  wants  them;  we  give  him  one 
and  a half  to  two  rooms  because  that  is  the 
level  of  consumption  on  which  the  kibbutz 
has  decided.  Food  is  served  in  the 
communal  dining  room,  and  everybody 
eats  what  is  served.  It  is  served  in 
portions,  and  someone  might  need  more 
than  one  portion.  Again  the  kibbutz  sort  of 
decides  whether  a person  can  have  a 
second  portion  or  not. 

Quarter:  By  kibbutz  you  mean  the 
membership  decides:  you  have  a meeting 

Shtrauch:  Yes.  Well  no.  You  don’t  have  a 
meeting  each  time  someone  decides  he 
wants  two  portions  of  chicken  (chuckle). 

He  goes  up,  he  takes  one  portion  of 
chicken,  he  eats  it,  finds  he  is  still  hungry 
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The  whole  environment  plays  a part  in  education  on  a Kibbutz. 


and  asks  for  more.  If  there  haven’t  been 
too  many  guests  that  day,  or  if  the  people 
didn’t  like  the  meal  then  there  will  be 
enough,  but  if  not,  too  bad. 

Quarter:  How  about  luxury  items,  like 
television? 

Shtrauch:  The  problem  starts  when  you  get 
to  non-basics  . . . 

Quarter:  What  you  are  saying  is  that 
everyone  has  similar  living  quarters  and 
enough  food  and  care  to  be  healthy? 

Shtrauch:  Yes,  and  the  resources  for 
education  are  also  according  to  need.  If  a 
child  needs  any  special  help  — special 
teachers  or  psychological  help,  etc.  — he 
gets  it  because  he  needs  it.  And  the  same 
goes  for  members.  In  these  fields  the  level 
is  decided  by  the  kibbutz,  but  it  is  not 
equal;  in  other  words  if  a child  needs 
special  care,  his  family  does  not  have  less 
to  eat  or  get  less  chocolate.  The  division  in 
this  area  is  according  to  needs.  The  trouble 
starts  when  you  get  to  non-basics.  The 
question  of  what  kind  of  furniture  and 
appliances  an  individual  needs  is  more  / 
complicated  because  it  is  a matter  of 
personal  taste.  The  more  prosperous  a 
kibbutz  gets,  the  more  it  is  able  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  individual.  Many  kibbut- 
zim have  got  to  the  stage  where  they  give  a 
certain  amount  of  money  which  encom- 
passes clothing,  furniture  and  culture.  Other 
kibbutzim  feel  that  these  areas  should  be 
divided.  If  someone  needs  seven  pairs  of 
shoes  because  those  are  his  needs,  then 
they  shouldn’t  take  it  away  from  his 
cultural  needs  ...  he  should  be  able  to 
have  more  shoes,  and  still  see  the  same 
number  of  movies  etc.,  and  if  someone 
doesn’t  use  all  his  clothing  budget  because 
he  doesn’t  need  it,  he  shouldn’t  have  extra 
money  to  spend  on  other  things.  If  we  have 
separate  areas  it  is  nearer  to  ‘from  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according 
to  his  need.’  The  larger  the  scope  of  the 
allotment  the  more  it  resembles  a pay 
cheque. 

Quarter:  So,  basically  you  have  certain 
types. of  allowances  for  various  items. 
Suppose  you  wanted  to  go  to  Haifa  or  Tel 
Aviv,  is  there  any  allowance  for  that? 

Shtrauch:  There  are  many  methods.  Many 
kibbutzim  give  you  free  bus  tickets  on 
request.  In  my  kibbutz  I get  pocket  money. 
Money  to  go  to  Haifa,  to  see  a movie,  to 
visit  my  family,  I get  a certain  sum  for 
those  things,  but  I am  not  allowed  to  use 
my  clothing  allowance  for  that.  In  some 
kibbutzim  all  allowances  are  piled  into  one. 

Quarter:  Do  you  find  that  a good 
arrangement? 

Shtrauch:  Personally  I think  it’s  a good 
arrangement  because  there  should  be  some 
sort  of  arrangement  which  will  comply  with 


the  ideals  of  the  kibbutz  and  the  needs  of 
the  individual.  The  problem  is  when 
different  people  have  different  needs  and 
we  still  have  to  find  an  equal  way  of 
consumption.  There  is,  of  course,  no  way 
to  satisfy  everyone  if  the  satisfaction  is 
determined  by  needs  but  if  the  satisfaction 
is  determined  by  living  a communal  life 
while  still  being  able  to  enjoy  alot  of 
freedom,  this  arrangement  works  well.  I 
don’t  know  if  it  would  suit  everyone. 

Quarter:  How  about  recreation  and  cul- 
ture? How  is  it  provided  for  on  a kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  The  kibbutz  provides  the  indi- 
vidual with  his  needs  directly,  in  many 
areas,  and  not  simply  the  purchasing  power 
for  them.  One  of  these  needs  is  recreation. 
Three  or  four  times  a year  we  bring  in  a 
play  and  every  week  there  is  a movie.  Not 
many  people  in  the  city  go  to  a movie 
every  week  and  neither  does  every 
kibbutznik,  but  they  are  provided.  We  also 
have  a library  and  we  organize  alot  of  in- 
ternal recreation;  drama  groups,  evenings 
organized  around  special  themes,  holidays 
celebrated  with  a choir,  with  readings,  with 
presentations  by  the  children,  etc.  ...  So 
we  have  alot  of  internally  organized 
cultural  life.  I would  say  that  the  level  of 
culture  is  very  high. 

Quarter:  How  about  sports? 

Shtrauch:  Most  kibbutzim  have  some  sorts 
of  teams;  basketball,  volleyball,  and  almost 
every  kibbutz  has  a pool.  That  is  not  a 
luxury  because  they  also  serve  as  irrigation 
purposes.  Sports  for  the  adults  depend  on 
the  kibbutz.  My  own  kibbutz  had  a 35+ 
basketball  league  that  plays  once  a week 
and  a lot  of  activities  organized  in  the  pool. 
For  the  children  there  are  very  elaborate 
arrangements;  they  have  rhythmics,  folk 
dancing  and  much  organized  sport. 

Quarter:  Could  you  describe  a typical  day. 


from  the  time  you  woke  up  until  the  time 
you  went  to  bed. 

Shtrauch:  A typical  day  would  not  be 
typical.  But  on  a regular  day  I would  get  up 
at  6 o’clock,  dress  quickly,  walk  to  the 
dining  room  and  have  a cup  of  coffee,  and 
go  to  work  in  the  cowshed.  I would  be 
working,  milking,  looking  at  cows,  until 
about  8.15  a.m.,  when  I would  go  for  my 
breakfast  in  the  dining  room  — a big 
breakfast  with  salad.  At  9.00  a.m.,  when  I 
would  have  finished  my  breakfast  I would 
go  back  to  work  and  do  whatever  is 
necessary  and  come  back  to  the  dining 
room  to  eat  at  12.15  p.m.  I’d  work  1.00 
p.m.  ’til  4.00  p.m.  then  go  back  home  to 
shower,  and  my  children  would  come. 

We’d  probably  take  a walk  or  go  see  some 
of  the  kids’  friends  or  maybe  we’d  play 
games  inside  our  house.  At  7.30  p.m.  I 
would  go  to  the  dining  room  with  the 
children  to  eat  supper  then  take  them  back 
to  the  children’s  house  at  8. 15.  At  8.45 
p.m.  I would  be  free  to  do  whatever  is 
offered,  whether  its  a quiet  evening  at 
home  with  some  friends,  a committee 
meeting,  or  a play,  a movie  or  folk  dancing 
or  any  other  entertainment.  I would  watch 
the  news  at  11.00  and  at  11.30  p.m.  I would 
go  to  sleep. 

Quarter:  How  does  the  school  system 
work?  I gather  this  takes  place  in  the 
children’s  houses  that  we  discussed  earlier. 
Could  you  describe  what  this  schooling 
involves? 

Shtrauch:  That  depends  on  whether  you 
want  to  hear  about  schooling  or  education. 

Quarter:  OK,  let’s  talk  about  education. 

Shtrauch:  We  believe  that  the  education  of 
the  child  is  a wholeness,  and  the  school  is 
only  one  factor.  It  is  a complete  process  in 
which  the  whole  environment  takes  part. 

We  say  the  main  role  is  played  by  the 
parents,  the  beit  yeladim  (children’s 
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house),  the  chevrei  yeladim  (the  society  of 
the  children)  and  the  kibbutz  environment. 
These  are  the  factors  that  are  involved  in 
the  education  of  the  child.  Although  he  is 
immersed  in  a peer  system,  his  parents, 
whom  he  loves  very  much  and  with  whom 
he  identifies  to  the  largest  degree,  have  the 
greatest  influence.  As  far  as  the 
technicalities  of  our  schooling  go,  it’s 
organized  in  such  a way  that  the  child 
begins  learning  at  day  one;  the  toys  are 
educational  toys;  the  process  is  educational 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  they  do,  of 
how  the  day  is  built.  You  can  find  young 
children  doing  activities  that  are  educa- 
tional such  as  drawing;  you  can  find  a 
nine-month-old  holding  a crayon  and 
paper,  or  an  eighteen-month-old 
painting,  or  playing  with  plasticine.  The 
education  doesn’t  start  at  a school 
classroom  level,  but  much  earlier,  whether 
it’s  a walk  or  talk  or  going  to  see  the 
animals  or  whatever.  When  a child  is 
five-years-old,  he  or  she  joins  the  educa- 
tional kindergarten  which  has  a trained 
kindergarten  teacher.  The  child  begins  to 
learn  how  to  read,  learns  mathematical 
concepts,  and,  as  he  or  she  progresses,  we 
attempt  to  use  life  as  a teacher. 

Quarter:  The  curriculum,  from  what  you 
have  been  saying,  sounds  as  though  it  has  a 
very  practical  orientation. 

Shtrauch:  The  curriculum  is  determined  by 
the  ministry  of  education  with  a great 
input  of  kibbutz  education  as  decided  by 
the  kibbutz  educational  committee  or 
, whichever  kibbutz  federation  is  in  our 
schools.  There  are  some  kibbutzim  that 
view  education  in  a less  partisan  way  than 
my  kibbutz  does,  and  they  adhere  more 
closely,  although  not,  of  course,  com- 
pletely to  the  board  of  education.  On  my 
kibbutz,  which  is  the  Kibbutz  Artzi,  our 
input  to  the  curriculum  and  our  methods 
are  largely  our  own. 

Quarter:  Could  you  give  me  a specific 
example  of  the  sort  of  arithmetic  problems 
your  children  work  on?  Are  these  similar 
to  the  types  of  problems  that  you’d  find  in 
other  schools  or  are  they  more  focussed  to 
the  life  on  the  kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  The  higher  grades,  say  6,7,8,  go 
into  the  traditional  areas,  but  in  the  lower 
grades,  say  3 and  4,  they  would  work 
through  the  project  system.  So  if  you  have 
a project  dealing  with  transportation,  the 
kids  will  go  down  and  count  buses,  trucks, 
cars;  how  many  blue?  how  many  white? 
and  so  they  have  arithmetic  and  they  can 
compile  how  many,  compare  with  others, 
work  out  the  percentages  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Quarter:  Is  the  school  set  up  according  to 
grades?  How  many  grades  do  the  children 
usually  do? 

Shtrauch:  School  is  set  up  according  to 


how  many  children  were  bom  that  year, 
but  it  is  set  up  in  grades  by  age.  The  range 
can  be  as  much  as  one-and-a-half  years 
between  the  youngest  and  the  oldest 
depending  on  the  birthrate.  In  my  kibbutz 
the  children  do  not  have  marks.  It  is  not  a 
grade  system  where  they  pass  from  one 
grade  to  the  next.  In  the  lower  grades  they 
have  evaluation  but  not  marks.  We  try  to 
have  the  kids  leam  for  the  sake  of  learning 
and  not  for  competition,  and  we  are 
successful.  The  evaluation  of  the  child  is  ■ 
done  on  performance  versus  potential  not 
as  compared  to  an  average  in  the  class,  so 
that  each  child  is  encouraged  to  reach  that 
potential.  If  a student  is  doing  well  but  has 
a much  greater  potential,  we  don’t  leave  it 
at  that.  We  feel  that  the  child  should  be 
encouraged. 

Quarter:  Is  promotion  automatic?  Do  all 
children  move  ahead,  say,  from  grade  1 to 
grade  2 to  grade  3? 

Shtrauch:  More  or  less.  There  are  in- 
stances where  a child  suffers  some  serious 
learning  disability  and  so  is  treated  in  an 
exceptional  way,  with  extra  help.  In  every 
school  we  have  a teacher  — more  than  one 
if  necessary  — dealing  with  this  specifical- 
ly. She  is  trained  in  this  area  and  aids  the 
children  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
group.  In  most  kibbutzim,  in  my  movement 
anyway,  they  have  six  grades  at  home, 
then  they  go  to  a regional  school,  for  junior 
high  and  high  school. 

Quarter:  I want  to  ask  what  happens  after 
high  school,  but  first,  how  do  children 
relate  to  individual  differences  within  their 
group.  Some  are  going  to  be  doing 
relatively  better  work  than  others.  Do 
these  students  try  to  help  those  who  have 
more  difficulty?  Is  there  an  emphasis  on 
individuals? 

Shtrauch:  There  is  definitely  a variance  in 
the  ability  of  each  child.  Even  on  a kibbutz 
not  all  are  equal  in  their  ability.  I won’t  say 
that  there  is  no  competitive  feeling.  There 
is.  A competitive  spirit  is  human  nature  to 
some  extent  but  this  is  played  down  as 
much  as  possible.  The  children  will  not 
judge  each  other  by  how  good  they  are  but 
rather  by  what  they  are.  There  would  be  a 
lot  more  help  than  might  be  expected  in  a 
classroom  here. 

Quarter:  The  children  aren’t  really  con- 
cerned about  who’s  doing  better  and  who’s 
doing  worse? 

Shtrauch:  I won’t  say  that  they  are  not 
concerned  but  they  are  less  concerned  with 
the  comparative  ability  from  one  to  another 
than  they  are  in  Canada. 

Quarter:  One  thing  that  I wanted  to  pick  up 
on.  The  grouping  in  a kibbutz  would  be  in 
small  numbers,  how  is  this  handled  in 
practical  terms?  Can  you  have  a class  of 
four? 


Shtrauch:  There  are  problems  if  the 
birthrate  doesn’t  match  the  school  planning 
process.  What  we  do  then  is  bring  in 
children  from  the  surrounding  areas  who 
might  want  a kibbutz  education,  or  we  may 
combine  children  from  a neighbouring 
kibbutz. 

Quarter:  So  how  many  children  would 
there  be  in  an  average  classroom? 

Shtrauch:  About  14  or  15.  A range  from 
about  12  to  18  is  satisfactory.  Our  classes 
are  small.  Twenty  to  25  is  a very  large 
class. 

Quarter:  Who  does  the  teaching? 

Shtrauch:  Teaching  is  done  mostly  by  the 
members  of  the  kibbutz,  but  sometimes  we 
have  to  hire  teachers  from  outside  who 
would  be  live-in  teachers.  We  don’t  like  to 
do  this  but  sometimes  we  must. 

Quarter:  Once  a child  has  been  through 
grade  school  he  goes  to  regional  school.  Is 
that  correct?  Are  the  teachers  at  junior 
high  or  high  school  contributed  by  all  the 
kibbutzim? 

Shtrauch:  Again  there  are  many  variants 
among  the  kibbutz  movements.  Some  have 
regional  high  schools  where  the  percentage 
of  kibbutz  members  as  teachers  is  low. 
They  are  just  regular  high  schools  that  are 
regional.  Then  there  are  regional  high 
schools  which  have  a large  percentage  of 
kibbutz  teachers.  In  my  movement,  Kib- 
butz Artzi,  we  feel  that  the  kibbutz  should 
be  much  more  involved  with  education,  so 
we  are  much  stricter  in  this  regard. 

Quarter:  What  about  higher  education 
which  goes  beyond  high  school?  Essen- 
tially you  are  saying  that  practically  all 
children  finish  high  school. 

Shtrauch:  Almost  every  child  finishes  high 
school  unless  there  is  a special  problem 
when  he  will  go  to  vocational  school.  In 
Israel  about  60  percent  finish  high  school 
and  about  40  percent  go  to  university.  We 
must  remember  that  there  is  a three-year 
army  service  which  is  limiting  as  far  and 
higher  education  is  concerned.  A child  can 
go  to  university  but  not  right  away  and  its 
much  more  difficult  than  here,  University 
education  is  costly  and  a most  important 
factor  is  that  a youth  is  twenty-one  when 
he  comes  out  of  the  army  and  responsible 
for  his  life.  I would  say  kibbutz  members 
get  higher  education  in  different  areas.  If 
it’s  in  a functional  area,  then  there  is  no 
problem,  but  if  it’s  not  in  a functional  area, 
it’s  far  more  problematic. 

Quarter:  How  does  your  kibbutz  decide 
which  members  go  to  university? 

Shtrauch:  Another  thing  has  to  be  said 
about  higher  education.  Arrangements  can 
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be  made  where  people  will  have  part-time 
higher  education.  One  can  go  to  university 
courses  perhaps  twice  a week  for  four 
hours.  The  kibbutz  will  encourage  this  by 
paying  for  everything  and  allowing  a per- 
son to  work  less  hours.  Many  people  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  get  their 
B.A.  and  so  on  in  this  way.  As  for 
systematic  education,  a lot  of  kibbutz 
members  go  at  an  older  age  after  they  have  - 
spent  two  years  or  so  working.  Of  course, 
a fair  percentage  of  kids  do  go  to 
university  right  after  the  army.  Sometimes 
higher  education  is  not  a university 
education  but  a one- year  course  for  specific 
needs. 

Quarter:  Are  the  students  who  go  on  to 
university  those  who  have  done  well  at 
high  school?  Is  that  the  criterion  or  is  it 
based  on  some  specific  kibbutz  need?  How 
does  the  kibbutz  decide  who  goes  to 
university  other  than  the  student’s  interest 
in  doing  this? 

Shtrauch:  There  are  several  criteria.  The 
factor  that  plays  the  most  important  part  is 
the  desire  of  the  individual.  If  the 
individual  wants  to  go  to  university,  then  I 
think  in  the  end  that  he  or  she  will,  because 
the  kibbutz  is  very  forthcoming  towards 
the  individual.  If  the  individuals  are  happy 
then  the  kibbutz  is  happy.  But  it  is  much 
easier  for  a person  who  chooses  a 
functional  area.  If  someone  wants  to  study 
history  in  order  to  teach  history  at  high 
school,  then  these  are  two  non-conflicting 
interests.  Such  a person  will  get  to 
university  much  faster  than  one  who  wants 
to  study  history  and  continue  to  work  with 
the  cows. 

Quarter:  Generally  speaking  university 
education  leads  to  professional  jobs,  and  a 
lot  of  professional-type  jobs  involve  a 
broader  community  than  the  kibbutz  can 
offer.  How  is  that  handled?  For  instance,  if 
someone  wanted  to  be  a nurse  they  would 
work  in  a hospital  which  would  not 
necessarily  be  on  a kibbutz  or,  as  already 
mentioned,  if  someone  wanted  to  be  a 
lawyer.  Could  you  describe  to  me  how  the 
potential  conflict  between  the  broader 
relationship  of  professional  jobs  and  the 
kibbutz  has  been  treated? 

Shtrauch:  This  is  definitely  a problem  as 
the  world  becomes  more  specialized  and 
the  needs  are  more  specialized.  Professions 
will  need  a wider  scope  than  the  kibbutz 
can  offer.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  this. 
There  is  no  one  remedy.  As  opposed  to 
most  societies,  we  are  a productive  society 
which  feels  that  production  and  manu- 
facturing are  primary  to  the  needs  of  our 
country.  So  we,  as  pioneers  of  a new 
nation,  must  try  to  channel  the  professional 
training  in  that  area.  Another  thing  is  that 
we  feel  it' s important  to  have  an  educated 
public  and  education  does  not  necessarily, 
in  my  opinion,  have  to  be  used  in  a 
profession.  So  you  can  have  a philosopher 


who  is  not  a philosophy  professor  but  a 
farmer.  We  believe  that  education  is  a 
necessity  for  most  human  beings,  to  widen 
horizons  and  so  on.  ...  But  that  does  not 
completely  solve  the  problem.  And  there  is 
a conflict  between  people  who  are  over- 
qualified  by  Western  standards  in  terms  of 
what  they  are  doing. 

Quarter:  Does  the  kibbutz  succeed  in 
creating  the  ideal  education?  Has  it 
succeeded  in  creating  people  who  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  work? 

Shtrauch:  There  is  one  more  point 
regarding  the  ability  to  use  higher  educa- 
tion. We  have  two  other  kibbutz  arrange- 
ments which  widen  the  scope  professional- 
ly. One  is  the  regional  arrangement  where 
we  have  services  of  the  cooperative 
between  many  kibbutzim  that  organize  the 
marketing  of  avocados,  grain,  etc.;  the 
other  is  the  Kibbutz  Federation.  If  you  are 
an  educator  with  high  qualifications  you 
can  be  involved  with  the  education 
committee  on  a temporary  basis  and  use 
your  high  qualifications  in  that  area.  Now, 
what  was  the  question? 

Quarter:  First,  has  the  kibbutz  succeeded 
in  creating  members  appreciative  of  the 
value  of  work  and,  second,  has  it  also 
created  this  ideal  of  the  educated  worker 
— somebody  who  works  with  his  hands 
but  at  the  same  time  is  able  to  reflect  on  . . . 

Shtrauch:  1 think  to  a great  extent  it  has 
succeeded  in  both,  butT  won’t  say  that  it 
has  succeeded  completely.  There  are  many 
individuals  who  are  born  on  the  kibbutz 
whose  horizons  are  not  wide.  But  on  the 
whole,  comparatively,  we  feel  that  our 
worker  has  much  wider  horizons,  is  far 
more  educated  and,  at  least,  is  in  a 
community  which  is  on  a high  level 
culturally  — in  a wide  sense  of  the  word.  I 
think  the  success  has  been  relatively 
(relatively  in  comparison  with  other  forms 
of  communities)  quite  good  — not  as  good 
as  we  would  have  liked  though. 

Quarter:  How  many  kibbutzim  are  there  in 
Israel?  What  percentage  of  the  population? 

Shtrauch:  There  are  about  105000  people 
on  kibbutzim  which  is  3.0  — 3.5  percent  of 
the  Jewish  population  and  about  250 
kibbutzim.  They  belong  to  three  federa- 
tions mostly  with  about  another  ten 
belonging  to  a fourth,  religious  federation. 
Most  kibbutzim  are  not  religious. 

Quarter:  Do  the  people  who  are  brought  up 
on  the  kibbutz,  as  a rule,  remain  on  the 
kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  It’s  hard  to  measure,  but  actually 
about  50  percent  of  the  people  born  on  a 
kibbutz  will  rejoin,  although  not  necessar- 
ily the  same  kibbutz.  They  may  meet 
somebody  from  another  kibbutz  and  marry 
there.  That  is  roughly  the  percentage.  We 


would  like  to  see  it  higher  but  where  in  the 
world  do  you  find  sons  following  in  the 
steps  of  their  fathers,  today? 

Quarter:  Why  did  the  kibbutz  develop  in 
Israel? 

Shtrauch:  A culmination  of  national  rebirth 
of  the  country,  of  inspirations,  of  social 
change  in  Eastern  Europe  where  the  social 
aspirations  culminated  with  the  national 
rebirth.  These  young  people  were  social- 
ists. They  wanted  to  live  a life  that  was 
clean  socially  and  sociologically  and  the 
needs  of  the  country  forced  them  to  work 
communally  because  the  conditions  were 
very  harsh.  That  proved  to  be  successful. 

A culmination  of  those  factors.  They 
rejected  the  Jewish  religion  but  retained 
some  of  the  Jewish  values  regarding 
brotherhood  of  man  and  message  of  the 
prophets  and  a high  level  of  personal 
commitment  to  their  beliefs.  I’m  talking 
about  a sense  of  idealism,  of  Jewish  values, 
of  relations  between  people. 

Quarter:  Given  the  fact  that  the  kibbutz  in 
Israel  is  different  in  many  respects  from 
the  rest  of  society,  what  future  does  the 
kibbutz  have?  Or  is  it  a dying  phenomenon 
as  many  people  have  suggested  — the 
vestige  of  the  past  that’s  gradually  going  to 
fade? 

Shtrauch:  I won’t  delude  myself  about 
being  a prophet.  I don’t  think  that  the 
kibbutz  has  got  clear  sailing.  I think  it  is  in 
danger  of  disappearing  as  a unique 
communal  lifestyle.  But  one  of  the 
important  characteristics  of  the  kibbutz  is 
that  it  has  been  able  to  change  and 
rechange  according  to  circumstances.  Yet 
there  are  signs,  to  be  quite  objective,  that 
there  is  an  erosion  of  kibbutz  values  which 
really  is  the  main  thrust  of  the  kibbutz 
movement.  I still  feel  that  the  kibbutz  has  a 
very  good  future  because  it  can  meet  the 
needs  of  human  beings  in  the  society.  It 
may  not  look  like  the  same  kibbutz  that  we 
know.  In  the  long  term,  I’m  an  optimist  but 
in  the  short  term,  I’m  a bit  of  a pessimist. 

Quarter:  What  future  do  you  see?  Do  you 
have  a specific  vision  or  is  it  something 
that’s  going  to  have  to  evolve  through 
resolution  and  conflict. 

Shtrauch:  It’s  hard  to  say.  I feel  that  the 
kibbutz  will  continue  to  exist  in  some  way, 
even  if  it  is  watered  down.  It  will  still  be 
the  most  cooperative  and  communal 
voluntary  system.  I don’t  believe  the 
Chinese  Russian  communal  system  is 
voluntary.  No  one  is  forced  to  live  on  a 
kibbutz. 

Quarter:  Many  of  the  kibbutzim  have  been 
very  successful  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
highly  productive.  I don’t  know  the  figures 
but  I have  heard  that  their  proportion  of 
the  gross  national  product  in  Israel  is 
double  the  percentage  of  the  population. 
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Shtrauch:  Double  or  more.  (The  population 
is  3.3  million:  the  gross  national  product 
7.2  million). 

Quarter:  Kibbutzim  are  quite  successful  in 
an  economic  sense  and  in  other  ways  as 
well.  Given  that  fact,  why  aren’t  more 
Israelis  flocking  to  the  kibbutzim? 

Shtrauch:  Because  we  are  living  in  the 
West,  in  a system  of  free  enterprise  which 
allows  the  individual  a great  deal  of 
freedom.  The  kibbutz  is  swimming  against 
the  trend.  The  radical  way  of  life  does  not 
appeal  to  many  individuals  because  it  is 
restrictive  in  terms  of  their  being  part  of  a 
community  and  having  to  put  rules  on 
themselves  where  some  of  their  supposed 
freedoms  are  taken  away  from  them. 

Quarter:  The  communes  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.A.  have  been  very  transient.  They 
come  and  go,  they  don’t  have  the  stability 
of  the  Israeli  Kibbutzim.  Why  do  you  think 
the  kibbutzim  have  been  more  stable  than 
communes  in  North  America? 

Shtrauch:  I think  religious  communes  are 
more  stable.  In  Israel  the  kibbutzim  were 
started  on  the  ideological  bases  — Marx- 
ism, Socialism,  renewal  of  the  land  and 
rebirth  of  the  nation.  That  involved  a good 
deal  of  ideology  — almost  a religious 
following.  Because  of  that  I think  the 
kibbutz  in  Israel  has  been  more  stable.  The 
members  who  founded  kibbutzim  were  at  a 
unique  crossroad  of  history.  They  were 
Jews  who  started  a new  country.  They 
came  back  to  the  land  so  their  conviction 
was  very  strong.  They  were  products  of 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
when  socialism  and  solving  the  problems  of 
social  needs  were  at  its  height.  They  were 
willing  to  be  workers  because  of  the  needs 
of  their  country.  Those  elements,  I think, 
are  the  answer  — as  opposed  to  the  U.S.A. 
where  it  was  an  artificial  sort  of  operation. 

Quarter:  Also  the  government  in  Israel, 
maybe  even  more  so  now,  supported  the 
kibbutz  partly  for  defence  reasons  and  this 
type  of  support  was  never  forthcoming  in 
Canada  or  in  the  U.S.A. 

Shtrauch:  The  government  or  the  mood  of 
the  country  was  supportive  of  kibbutzim. 
The  people  that  constituted  the  primary 
population  in  Israel  were  products  of  a 
labor  oriented  government,  a socialist 
oriented  government.  The  fact  that  the 
kibbutz  was  successful  in  production  and 
in  holding  on  to  the  land  was  a major 
reason  why  they  kept  giving  support.  It  did 
succeed.  Another  reason  was  that  they 
were  dispersing  the  population  by  settling 
the  land.  Dispersion  of  the  population 
created  borders  so  to  speak.  But  one  of  the 
other  aspects  that  was  most  important  in 
Israel  was  that  the  land  was  not  economi- 
cally viable.  At  the  beginning  at  least, 
kibbutz  members  were  not  there  for  a 
profit  motive  but  to  become  part  of  the 


land  and  settle  it.  There  was  no  gold  no 
beaver  coats,  there  was  no  land  that  would 
yield  a great  deal  of  crops;  the  land  was 
barren.  This  was  another  reason  why  the 
solution  was  good  to  the  needs. 

Quarter:  Most  people  today  live  in  cities. 

Do  you  see  any  potential  for  the  kibbutz 
type  of  arrangement,  such  as  you  live  on, 
being  transformed  so  that  it  could  be  part 
of  an  urban  environment? 

Shtrauch:  Well  I see  aspects  of  kibbutz  life 
being  transferred  to  city  life,  with  the 
economic  crunch  coming  along;  with  oil 
prices  rising.  I see  modes  of  cooperation, 
e.g.  maybe  the  car  will  not  be  owned  by 
the  individual  but  by  groups  .who  will  share 
it.  There  may  be  some  buying  and  sharing 
communes.  But  I think  the  kibbutz  style  of 
life  needs  a fence;  it  needs  some  sort  of 
border  which  will  indicate  where  you  are. 

It  needs  human  friction  and  human  contact, 
a common  outlook,  common  ideology  or 
common  aspirations, vand  unless  there  are 
groups  which  will  be  prepared  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  the  common  needs,  then  it 
won’t  work.  But  I do  see  aspects  of  it 
being  used. 

Quarter:  Some  of  the  criticisms  that  are 
frequently  levelled  at  the  kibbutz  are 
similar  to  what  you  are  saying;  that  it  is  too 
restrictive,  that  the  people  are  too  isolated, 
that  they  don’t  have  the  personal  freedom 
that  they  would  like.  Are  these  valid 
criticisms? 

Shtrauch:  They  are  valid.  But  the  main 
thing  to  remember  is  that  it  is  a choice;  one 
chooses  to  live  on  a kibbutz.  Also  it  is  not 
that  restrictive  to  the  individual  any  longer 
because  the  more  the  country  is  developed, 
the  more  the  kibbutz  becomes  prosperous 
and  therefore  less  restrictive.  To  some 
extent  the  kibbutz  has  to  be  restrictive. 

One  has  to  moderate  individual  needs  and 
desires  to  suit  communal  needs. 

Quarter:  Nobody  dies  of  loneliness? 

Shtrauch:  No,  I don’t  think  so. 

Quarter:  Another  criticism  levelled  at  the 
kibbutz  movement  is  that  there  is  rigid 
segregation  of  sex  roles.  Men’s  jobs, 
women’s  jobs,  . . . and  that  women’s 
liberation  is  quite  incompatable  with  this 
type  of  rigidity.  Is  this  true? 

Shtrauch:  I think  it  is  true  to  some  extent. 
What  we  have  to  remember  is  that 
women’s  rights  in  the  kibbutz  movement 
came  before  the  women’s  liberation^ 
movement  in  North  America.  The  woman 
on  the  kibbutz  was  already  free  to  work 
because  her  children  were  taken  care  of. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  part  of  the  kibbutz 
revolution  was  also  a revolution  of  the  sex 
roles.  Slowly  we  have  had  a counter 
revolution  back  to  the  traditional  roles.  But 
what  we  have  to  remember  is  that  on  a 


kibbutz  there  is  a greater  possibility  for  the 
woman  to  free  herself  and  be  able  to  get 
out  because  of  the  set  up  of  the  children. 
For  example  women  can  be,  and  are,  in 
important  positions  in  the  kibbutz  — 
decision-making  positions;  they  can  be 
farm  managers,  treasurers,  and  they  are. 
The  other  thing  that  has  to  be  considered, 
is  that  even  if  the  women  are,  say,  working 
in  the  kitchens  or  the  children’s  houses,  it 
is  a professional  role  and  not  simply 
serving  the  family.  If  someone  cooks  for 
five  hundred  of  six  hundred  people  then 
she  is  a cook  in  the  professional  role  not  a 
housewife. 

Quarter:  A chef. 

Shtrauch:  A chef.  Or  someone  serving  in 
education  is  a professional  if  she  is  not 
simply  serving  her  own  family.  , 

Quarter:  But  at  the  same  time,  women 
generally  work  in  the  child  rearing,  kitchen 
and  laundry  services,  while  men  work 
more  in  industry,  production  and  manage- 
ment? 

Shtrauch:  That’s  true  — both  in  the 
kibbutz  movement  and  in  Israel  generally. 

Quarter:  Do  you  see  that  changing  in  the 
future? 

Shtrauch:  There  are  more  women  in 
traditional  roles  today  than  in  the  past,  but 
I think  that  the  kibbutz  is  alot  more  ready 
for  change  than  the  society  here.  The 
kibbutz  set  up  is  more  conducive  to 
change. 

Quarter:  Are  women  pressured? 

Shtruach:  No.  That  is  the  paradox  — on  the 
kibbutz  women  are  not  pressured.  They 
are  happy  with  their  role  and  there  is  not 
too  much  pressure,  and  you  do  find  maybe 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  women  who  are 
not  doing  traditional  woman’s  work. 

Quarter:  What  are  the  areas  of  conflict 
within  a kibbutz?  Is  there  conflict  between 
children  and  their  families?  Here  in 
adolescence  you  normally  have  alot  of 
conflict.  Is  it  the  same  on  the  kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  I think  the  conflict  between 
generations  on  a kibbutz  is  minimal.  I’m 
not  saying  there  isn’t  any.  The  conflicts 
within  the  kibbutz  are  between  the  needs 
of  the  individual  and  the  needs  of  the 
society,  and  often  the  needs  of  the 
individual  are  different  from  those  pre- 
scribed for  them  by  the  society.  That  is  the 
main  area  of  friction.  And,  because  we  are 
all  living  in  a closed  society,  gossip  is  also 
a problem. 

Quarter:  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  most 
kibbutzim  have  been  economically  suc- 
cessful, in  fact  I have  often  heard  the 
words  ‘country  club’  used  to  describe 
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some  of  the  more  opulent  kibbutzim.  Aside 
from  the  economic  success,  what  do  you 
think  are  the  main  successes  of  the 
kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  First,  let’s  not  undermine  the 
economic  success.  Let’s  remember  that 
socialism  has  not  succeeded  economically 
or,  at  least,  it  has  not  bettered  the 
individual’s  standard  of  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  countries  like  Czechoslovakia 
where  the  pre-war  standard  of  living  may 
have  been  better  than  it  is  today.  So  let’s 
not  undermine  the  kibbutz  on  that  score. 
Also  I think  our  very  important  success  is 
a moral  one.  The  kibbutz  has  retained  a 
society  at  a high  moral  level,  from  person 
to  person  with  a respect  for  human 
relations.  I think  that  in  education  we  are 
also  successful.  The  individuals  who  come 
out  are  sensitive  to  one  another  and  are 
fairly  rounded  individuals.  Rather  than  a 
person  who  is  only  concerned  with  one 
trade,  e.g.  a lawyer  who  doesn’t  know  how 
to  change  a bulb,  we  have  succeeded  in 
turning  out  a young  person  who  is 
rounded.  A young  person  from  the  kibbutz 
can  easily  get  a job.  I feel  that  culturally 
we  are  able  to  supply  alot  of  individual 
needs.  I think  one  of  the  most  important 
successes  of  the  kibbutz  is  that  it  has 
transplanted  middle  class  people  who  were 
merchants  (or  luft  menchen)  to  workers 
who  are  productive,  and  who  are  prepared 
to  continue  to  be  productive  even  though 
their  mental  capacity  could  bring  them  to 
middle  class  professional  jobs.  The  other 
thing  is  that  the  kibbutz  has  produced  a 
culture  that  is  non- religious,  yet  Jewish  in 
its  scope. 

Quarter:  Can  you  summarize  some  of  the 
areas  of  failure  on  the  kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  First  of  all  it’s  important  to 
realize  that  the  kibbutz  is  in  transition  all 
the  time.  It  moves  along  at  a fast  pace  with 
technological  changes.  As  such  we  have 
failures  with  which  we  are  coping.  One  of 
the  major  failures  is  that  we  have  not  given 
our  young  people  enough  of  a Zionist 
outlook.  I feel  that  we  have  turned  too 
much  of  our  energy  into  the  kibbutz  rather 
than  the  country.  That  is  partisan  but  we 
are  coping  with  it.  We  feel  that  a kibbutz  is 
not  only  there  for  itself  but  it  is  an 
expression  — a framework  — where 
individuals  can  realize  their  world  outlook. 
As  such  I think  we  have  not  been 
politically  active  enough.  One  of  our 
biggest  failures  is  that  we  are  allowing 
many  kibbutzim  to  water  down  the  basic 
values  of  life  to  an  extent  that  is 
dangerous.  We  have  allowed  material 
goods  to  enter  our  lives  and  minds. 

Quarter:  The  kibbutz  movement  has 
considerable  financial  assets.  Has  it  at- 
tempted to  invest  these  in  the  development 
of  industry  outside  the  kibbutz,  with  a view 
towards  encouraging  democratic  socialism 
within  those  industries? 


Shtrauch:  Well  the  kibbutz  as  a unit  is  not 
an  investment  unit.  It  should  not  have  that 
much  of  a surplus.  It  does  not  take  money 
and  invest  for  profit.  But  we’re  not  talking 
about  that;  we’re  talking  about  resources  in 
manpower  and  money  that  will  do  political 
work.  I think  the  kibbutz  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  political  fighting,  e.g.,  the 
‘Peace  now’  movement.  The  kibbutz  has 
aided  that  movement  in  manpower  and 
resources.  My  kibbutz  federation,  for 
example,  is  a member  of  a party  and  it 
finances  the  newspaper,  which  is  one  of  the 
only  newspapers  able  to  express  itself  in 
socialist  terms.  The  kibbutz  puts  a tax  on 
its  members  for  political  work. 

Quarter:  But  what  about  in  terms  of 
wanting  to  transform  industry  outside  the 
kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  Right  now  there  are  attempts  to 
do  that  to  some  degree  because  alot  of 
industry  in  Israel  is  owned  by  the  Histradut 
which  is  the  Federation  of  Unions.  Here, 
we  are  making  an  attempt  to  have  workers 
share  in  decision  making  and  in  the  profits. 
Inside  the  kibbutz  as  well  there  are 
regional  sort  of  areas  that  I mentioned 
before  where  we  handle  goods,  grain,  and 
so  on.  There  too  we  are  making  attempts 
to  give  workers  a say.  We  are  doing 
something:  we  are  not  doing  enough. 

Quarter:  The  kibbutz  was  founded  on  the 
socialist  ideal  which  as  you  indicated 
emphasizes  the  value  of  human  labor. 

Many  of  the  kibbutzim  are  very  successful 
in  the  sense  of  being  highly  productive  and 
producing  a high  standard  of  living.  To 
what  extent  will  that  destroy,  or  cause 
some  rethinking  of  the  original  ideal  on 
which  the  kibbutz  was  founded?  Will  that 
original  ideal  be  able  to  withstand  the 
success  which  the  kibbutz  has  produced? 

Shtrauch:  I do  believe  that  money  corrupts 
all.  It  is  a danger  and  a challenge  to  the 
kibbutz  to  be  relatively  financially  well-off 
and  retain  socialist  values.  I don’t  think 
that  a high  standard  of  living  is  necessarily 
a danger  to  the  kibbutz  structure.  But  as 
far  as  political  thinking  goes,  I think  it  is, 
because  you  don’t  identify  yourselves  with 
the  working  class.  You  are  not  a member 
of  a class  in  terms  of  your  situation  but  in 
terms  of  working  ideals.  Yes.  You’re  a 
worker. 

Quarter:  You’ve  lived  here  now  for  a year 
and  a half.  What  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  you  find  between  living  in  - 
Canada  and  your  kibbutz  life? 

Shtrauch:  One  of  the  disadvantages  is 
having  to  be  in  a elevator  with  people  who 
look  through  you  as  though  you  don’t 
exist;  not  being  able  to  trade  signs  of 
‘hello’  for  some  reason  or  other.  This  is 
hard  for  me  to  understand.  I have  never 
been  invited  to  my  neighbour’s  house.  This 
foreign  attitude  disturbs  me.  I think  it’s 


probably  because  we  don’t  have  much  in 
common.  We  don’t  have  any  interdepen- 
dence and  we  don’t  have  any  human 
relations.  There  are  no  human  waves  going 
between  us.  That  is  disturbing  because  I 
am  used  to  friction  and  problems.  I prefer 
that  to  no  relations  at  all.  I like  country 
life.  I’m  not  happy  living  in  a city.  I 
breathe  fresh  air.  I like  to  know  my 
children  can  play  without  having  to  watch 
for  a car.  On  a kibbutz  I am  able  to  enjoy 
city  life  because  I’m  not  far  from  the  city.  I 
am  able  to  see  an  opera  or  go  to  a concert. 
So  I have  the  advantages  of  city  life.  Israel 
is  small.  It’s  not  like  living  in  Hudson  Bay. 

I enjoy  the  privacy  I had  on  the  kibbutz; 
when  the  kids  were  in  the  children’s  house, 
when  I was  able  to  relate  to  my  wife  much 
more  and  I had  free  evenings.  I enjoyed 
that.  Here  I am  more  tied  down. 

Quarter:  When  you  say  you  are  more  tied 
down,  what  do  you  mean? 

Shtrauch:  I have  to  put  the  kids  to  sleep.  I 
can’t  be  quiet  about  leaving  them  with  a 
baby  sitter.  In  the  kibbutz  the  evenings  are 
mine.  The  kids  are  in  the  children’s  house. 
I’m  free  to  do  more  or  less  whatever  I like, 
and  I know  that  the  kids  are  fine.  I have 
the  freedom  and  the  privacy. 

Quarter:  Do  you  see  any  advantages  to 
your  lifestyle  in  the  last  year-and-a-half  as 
compared  to  the  kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  In  other  ways  I am  more  free  to 
do  what  I like  here.  I can  spend  my 
earnings  more  freely.  But  I am  not  a 
materialistic  person,  so  it  doesn’t  bother 
me  too  much  although  other  people  would 
see  that  as  a very  great  advantage.  I can 
decide  to  eat  bread  and  cheese  or  bread  and 
marmalade  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and  then 
take  off  on  a holiday;  but  to  me,  it’s  not 
important. 

Quarter:  What  about  your  wife  and  your 
children? 

Shtrauch:  You’d  have  to  ask  them  really.  I 
think  that  they  don’t  think  the  same  way  as 
I do.  My  wife  enjoys  having  our  youngest 
child  with  her  all  the  time.  She  enjoys  that 
a great  deal.  I think  that  the  kids  find  the 
Western  world  interesting.  They  didn’t 
have  McDonalds,  television,  and  all  that. 
Here  it’s  much  more  open  to  them.  They 
are  soft  like  a young  tree  that  is  influenced 
very  easily  by  all  winds;  they  are  easily 
swayed.  They’re  prepared  to  go  home  but 
they  probably  are  much  more  satisfied  here 
than  I am.  But  I have  lived  in  Canada 
before. 

Quarter:  Are  your  wife  and  your  children 
keen  to  go  home,  to  go  back  to  the 
kibbutz? 

Shtrauch:  Yes.  I’m  sure  my  wife  is  keen  to 
go  home  even  though  she  does  enjoy  it 
here.  ■ 
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A POSITIVE  APPROACH  TO  ADOLESCENT 
REALITY  LITERATURE 

An  Answer  to  the  Orbit  49  Interview 


Annabelle  Goodman  Librarian, 
Woodfield  Road  Senior  School, 

Toronto 

An  empathetic  understanding  of  that 
nebulous  term  ‘adolescence’  is  needed 
before  one  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
current  adolescent  literature.  Adolescence 
is  the  stage  of  becoming  an  adult  and 
leaving  childhood  — a stage  of  develop- 
ment of  both  the  emotional  and  physical 
being  — usually  associated  with  the  teen 
years.  Teenagers  resent  being  treated  as 
children  at  home  or  school.  They  are 
striving  to  reach  that  glorified  status  of 
adulthood. 

Today,  especially,  young  people  face 
tremendous  pressures  . . . peer  pressure 
becomes  a dictating  force  of  dress,  speech 
and  behavior.  One  moment  the  young  adult 
may  act  rebellious  of  establishment  and  in 
the  next  breath  may  spout  idealistic 
doctrines.  Adolescents  are  choosing  their 
role  identification,  developing  a moral 
conscience,  and  questioning  our  existing 
world.  It  is  a crucial  time  to  identify  Self. 

Yet  one  only  has  to  read  accounts  in  the 
daily  news  to  realize  that  we  are  living  in  a 
troubled  world.  Adults  have  enough  trou- 
ble coping.  How  much  more  difficult  it 
must  be  for  adolescents  to  establish  a self 
identity.  My  hypothesis  is  that  adolescent 
literature  may  help  to  meet  their  needs  and 
interests,  may  deal  with  questions  that 
otherwise  remain  unanswered  at  home  or 
school.  Adolescents  want  to  experiment; 
they  want  to  experience  different  aspects 
of  life  and,  for  many,  reality  literature 
makes  this  possible. 

I believe  that  adolescents  are  able  to 
relate  to  this  type  of  literature  because  they 
can  project  their  own  strong  emotional 
feelings  into  it.  For  a librarian  this  becomes 
a major  challenge  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  materials.  Librarians  welcome  the 
challenge  to  introduce  new  material  and 
suggest  good  books  to  satisfy  the  awaken- 
ing excitement  about  life.  Reality  literature 
is  meeting  the  needs  of  many  of  our  youth, 
especially  those  who  have  reading  difficul- 
ties which  may  initially  discourage  them 
from  struggling  through  more  abstract 
fiction. 


But  most  teenagers  have  many  interests. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  many  still  enjoy 
an  exciting  mystery  or  great  adventure. 
Sports  and  animal  stories  are  as  popular  as 
ever.  In  other  words,  reality  literature  is 
being  read  as  part  of  the  total  reading 
habit.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  students 
grow  in  reading  habits  as  well  as  in  mind 
and  body. 

The  Old  Taboos 

The  adolescent  literature  that  began  ap- 
pearing in  the  1950s  mainly  emphasized 
that  life  is  good.  The  books  were 
unbelievable,  sugar-sweet,  and  painted  a 
glowing  picture  of  happy, families  in  a 
middle-class  society.  There  were  many 
taboos.  No  books  dealing  with  pregnancy, 
school  dropouts,  divorce,  alcohol,  or 
ethnicity  were  published.  It  was  a condes- 
cending attitude  to  the  reader.  Today  we 
see  a wealth  of  new  material  flooding  the 
market.  It  is  geared  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  adolescents.  Research  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  shows  that  young 
people  are  less  interested  in  books  about 
‘doing  your  own  thing’  and  are  reading 
more  books  about  ‘getting  it  together.’  A 


study  of  the  adolescent  reading  habits 
shows  that  ‘young  people  are  looking  for 
books  with  a positive  statement  about  the 
meaning  of  life  — hope  for  the  future  and  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  human 
relationships.’  The  demand  for  this  new 
realistic  fiction  is  coming  from  a group  x>f 
adolescents  who  previously  had  nothing 
relevant  being  written  for  them.  Good  new 
adolescent  literature  deals  in  an  honest 
way  with  aspects  of  real  life  that  formerly 
could  only  be  learned  and  discussed 
outside  the  classroom. 

Often  books  force  us  to  see  the  changing 
world  and  as  a result,  we  take  a look  at 
ourselves  and  others  around  us.  A good 
novel  is  not  patronizing.  It  deals  honestly 
and  frankly  with  the  subject.  It  can  provide 
a view  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  If 
teenagers  are  testing  out  the  role  of  being 
an  adult,  books  may  provide  experience  to 
help  make  decisions.  How  can  we  ask  ' 
adolescents  to  choose  when  their  experi- 
ence is  so  limited?  Abe  Maslow  in  Toward 
A Psychology  of  Being  thought  that 
‘children  don’t  live  for  the  sake  of  far  goals 
or  the  distant  future.’  Librarians,  teachers, 
and,  in  fact,  all  adults  must  accept  that 
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adolescents  are  quite  preoccupied  with 
their  world;  it  is  a plateau  in  life 
development.  I am  not  suggesting  that 
books  be  a sole  method  of  acquiring 
knowledge  or  experience.  However,  they 
may  be  a facilitator  to  expand  horizons  of 
questioning  teenagers.  Many  readers  view 
the  characters  in  their  books  as  friends, 
mentors  or  counsellors. 


A Mirror  of  Society 

In  teaching  a summer  course  on  Adoles- 
cent Literature  to  librarians,  I always  ask 
the  librarians  to  scan  the  paper  each 
evening.  What  are  the  current  topics  of 
concern  to  young  adults?  Have  you  read 
any  press  reports  lately  on  child  abuse, 
rape,  war,  the  handicapped,  or  family 
problems?  No  doubt  on  any  day  of  the  year 
one  could  find  articles  on  several  of  these 
subjects.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
many  of  the  books  being  written  for 
teenagers  mirror  the  real  society.  Teenage 
books  that  are  chosen  for  awards  each  year 
are  judged  by  criteria  relating  to  their 
believability,  their  potential  for  enriching 
and  supplementing  the  limited  experience 
of  adolescents.  Can  anyone  question  the 
beauty  and  style  of  award  winner  Bridge  to 
Terabithia  by  Katherine  Paterson?  The 
information  and  emotion  evoked  from  The 
Slave  Dancer  by  Paula  Fox  surely  is  an 
enriching  experience. 

Recently  a survey  was  completed  with 
four  classes  at  Woodfield  Road  Senior 
School  to  determine  reading  interests.  In 
one  class  Judy  Blume  was  the  favourite  of 
49  percent.  In  other  classes  Judy  Blume 
rated  33  percent,  35  percent,  and  43 
percent.  The  students  said  the  books  told 
them  about  things  that  were  on  their 
minds.  They  thought  that  Judy  Blume 
gives  her  readers  a slice  of  real  life.  Many 
mentioned  that  her  books  are  humorous 
and  full  of  adventure.  While  Judy  Blume  is 
apparently  a winner,  we  mu?t  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  are  countless  fine  writers 
meeting  similar  needs  with  the  teenage 
reader.  Teenagers  demand  books  that 
relate  to  their  immediate  interests. 

Why  do  students  seem  to  enjoy  reading 
reality  literature?  I believe  that  many  read 
about  real  life  happenings  as  an  escape 
from  a drab  life.  Books  may  be  a vicarious 
pleasure  in  discovering  new  horizons  from 
the  armchair.  But  very  often  reality 
literature  is  a friend  in  need.  I once  asked  a 
student  why  she  was  reading  so  many 
books  on  the  theme  of  teenage  pregnancy. 
She  told  me  that  she  knew  a friend  who 
had  been  pregnant  and  now  was  locked 
into  an  early  marriage  with  a young, 
autocratic,  authoritarian  husband.  The  girl 
was  afraid  to  protest  and  knew  of  no  way 
out.  My  student  said  that  she  was  making 
sure  this  never  happened  to  her.  Adoles- 
cents also  take  comfort  in  discovering  that 
others  share  their  problems  and  sometimes 
a burden  is  eased  by  sharing. 

Some  Realistic  Literature  Themes 
Drugs  and  Alcohol  — Hopefully,  all 


teenagers  will  not  experiment  with  drugs. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  know  friends  or 
other  students  who  have  easy  access  to 
drugs.  Some  books  may  act  as  a deterrent 
or  at  least  give  the  reader  a chance  to  know 
what  it  is  like.  The  popular  book  Go  Ask 
Alice  is  never  on  the  shelf.  It  has  a lengthy 
list  of  requests.  In  my  opinion  it  serves  a • 
positive  purpose.  Alcoholism  is  a severe 
problem  for  some  of  our  youth  and  it  is 
increasing.  There  are  several  books  dealing 
with  this  theme  from  different  perspec- 
tives. Some  show  the  difficulty  faced  by 
teenagers  trying  to  cope  with  a drinking 
parent;  others  are  about  the  drinking 
problems  of  teenagers  themselves.  Many 
show  positive  changes  in  behavior  and  the 
value  of  joining  some  type  of  association 
to  fight  the  problem. 

Divorce  and  Family  Problems  — Teen- 
agers live  in  a variety  of  environments. 
Many  live  in  a single  family  home  with 
mother.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  single  fathers 
struggling  to  raise  children.  One  need  only 
look  at  the  following  headlines  to  get  a 
perspective  of  the  changing  family: 


‘Do  you  have  to  go  out  tonight,  Dad?’ 
Toronto  Star,  July  14,  1979;  ‘On  run  with 
abducted  son,  dad  gives  up  after  four 
years’  Toronto  Star,  May  7, 1979; ‘The  new 
suburbanites:  single  parents,  elderly’  To- 
ronto Star,  April  9,  1979;  More  women  in 
U.S.  losing  virginity  as  teens’  ‘The  Spec- 
tator, July  4,  1979;  ‘Child  abusers  help  each 
other’  Globe  and  Mail,  July  13,  1979. 

Reality  literature  is  featuring  these 
problems  in  a language  that  teenagers  can 
understand.  For  example,  Kin  Platt  is 
capable  of  making  you  laugh  in  Chloris  and 
the  Creepsand,  Chloris  and  the  Weirdos 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  under- 
stands the  confusion  of  young  children  in  a 
divorced  home.  They  fear  mother  remarry- 
ing — it  might  mean  a loss  of  attention. 
Suppose  their  stepfather  is  an  ogre? 
Father’s  new  friends  may  interfere  with  the 
time  the  children  spend  with  him.  It  is 
entirely  believable  to  read  about  the  antics 
of  two  sisters  in  getting  rid  of  mother’s 
male  friends.  It  is  amazing  that  the  same 
author  is  able  to  write  of  the  horrors  of  the 
gang  in  Headman.  The  language  is 
offensive  but  credible.  My  life  experience 
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does  not  include  gangs  yet  I have  a better 
understanding  after  reading  this  book  of  a 
part  of  life  that  I will  never  encounter.  In 
my  opinion,  The  Boy  Who  Could  Make 
Himself  Disappear  is  the  best  of  Kin  Platt. 
It  is  a book  that  could  be  appreciated  by 
adults  as  well  as  adolescents. 

The  Handicapped  — I am  delighted  to  see 
the  growing  number  of  books  that  deal  with 
handicapped  people.  Not  too  many  years 
ago,  the  retarded  had  no  facilities  for 
school.  The  handicapped  know  the  feeling 
of  being  stared  at  on  the  street  and  not 
being  able  to  participate  in  the  every  day 
activities  taken  for  granted  by  other 
teenagers.  Between  Friends  by  Sheila 
Garrigue,  is  a sensitive  account  of  a 
teenager  becoming  friends  with  a young 
retarded  girl  and  learning  about  her  school, 
her  accomplishments,  and  needs.  It  is  a 
positive  account  as  so  many  books  are  that 
deal  with  this  theme.  In  Winning  by  Robin 
Brancato,  the  reader  can  imagine  the 
heartache,  frustration  and  fear  of  discover- 
ing that  your  life  will  be  spent  in  a bed  or 
wheelchair  because  of  a school  football 
game.  How  horrifying  it  must  be  for  a 
sportsperson  to  discover  that  he  or  she  can 
no  longer  have  an  active  sports  life.  The 
reader  can  analyse  the  book  from  many 
points  of  view.  I resented  the  parents  for 
leaving  their  son  to  go  to  a party  even  if  it 
was  New  Year’s  Eve.  I thought  the 
girlfriend  was  too  patronizing.  I understood 
the  friend  who  was  too  embarrassed  to  go 
to  the  hospital,  even  if  I resented  his 
attitude.  The  reader  is  forced  to  think 
about  the  issues. 

Death  — In  the  past  young  people  have 
often  been  told  that  death  is  not  a matter 
that  they  should  be  concerned  with.  During 
a family  crisis,  parents  or  friends  are  often 
grieving  themselves  and  unable  to  answer 
questions  and  meet  the  emotional  needs  of 
young  people.  Elizabeth  Kuhler-Ross  in 
her  book  On  Death  and  Dying  has  changed 
many  people’s  attitudes  about  discussing 
death.  She  describes  the  five  stages  a 
person  goes  through  when  realizing  that 
death  is  imminent.  She  makes  a plea  for 
dignity  in  dying.  A survey  recently 
published  mentioned  that  young  people  do 
think  about  the  death  of  a parent  or,  on 
occasion,  even  about  their  own  demise 
but  they  feel  they  could  not  discuss  this 
topic  at  home. 

Several  books  written  in  the  last  few 
years  handle  death  in  a sympathetic 
manner.  Some  of  the  books  deal  with  a 
parent’s  or  grandparent’s  death.  In  A 
Summer  to  Die  by  Lois  Lowry,  Meg  must 
adjust  to  the  fact  that  her  sister  Milly  is 
going  to  die.  In  My  Garden  is  Doing  Fine 
by  Carol  Farley,  a young  loving  daughter 
struggles  with  the  emotions  of  accepting 
her  father’s  death.  In  The  Loner  by  Nancy 
Garden,  a sensitive  young  boy  wonders 
what  grandfather  is  feeling  as  he  lies  ill  in 
the  hospital.  He  wonders  how  he  will  cope 
after  grandfather’s  death. 

Isabelle  Holland  writes  sensitively  about 
teenagers  meeting  various  problems.  While 
Alan  and  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  not 


entirely  believable,  the  reader  will  relate  to 
the  fear  of  the  young  boy  left  alone  after 
grandmother’s  death  and  his  apprehension 
about  living  in  a foster  home. 

I believe  that  many  of  the  books  about 
death  are  a comfort  to  teenagers.  They 
answer  questions  that  are  not  otherwise 
being  dealt  with.  In  some  way  they  even 
make  a plea  for  life  to  be  lived  to  the  fullest 
with  a better  understanding  of  the  inevita- 
ble death  for  us  all. 

War  and  Survival  — Fortunately,  most 
teenagers  today  in  North  America  have  not 
lived  in  the  midst  of  a war.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  books  have  been  recently 
written  on  this  theme.  Many  books  speak 
of  the  courage  of  children  and  adults;  some 
are  a plea  for  freedom  of  the  oppressed. 

The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  is  still  being 
read.  One  cannot  enjoy  such  a book. 
However,  it  does  change  the  reader  to 
understand  Anne,  her  courage,  her  hope, 
and  her  desperate  situation. 

A Bag  of  Marbles  by  Joseph  Joffo,  reads 
like  an  exciting  adventure  story,  yet  one  is 
constantly  reminded  that  the  very  young 
Joffo  brothers  were  running  for  their  lives 
to  escape  tyranny  and  death.  The  reader  is 
thrilled  to  learn  that  they  are  alive  and  well 
and  living  in  Paris  today. 

Toffler’s  Future  Shock  suggests  to 
teachers  that  the  curriculum  should  be 
future  oriented.  He  makes  a plea  for 
Science  Fiction  to  be  a regular  part  of  the 
program.  Z for  Zachariah  by  Robert 
O’Brien  is  a winner  in  the  library. 

Students  like  to  imagine  how  they  would 
exist  if  they  were  the  last  survivor  on 
earth.  Most  students  returning  this  book 
want  to  discuss  it  before  going  on  to  some 
other  topics.  Many  follow  up  the  same 
theme  by  reading  Empty  World  by  John 
Christopher  or  The  Girl  Who  Owned  a City 
by  O.T.  Nelson. 

Combating  Sexrole  Stereotyping  — I have 
always  been  concerned  about  sex  role 
stereotyping  in  our  schools.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  young  children  are  so  often 
socialized  to  expected  behavior  for  girls 
and  boys.  The  school  perpetuates  this 
stereotyping  with  many  programs  — 
physical  education,  teachers’  expectations 
and  attitudes,  text  books  in  which  prob- 
lems in  math  and  science  reflect  a male 
dominated  world,  history  books  that  seem 
to  neglect  the  important  role  played  by 
women  in  the  development  of  our  country, 
story  books  that  do  not  reflect  the  real 
world  and  the  actual  work  force.  These 
children’s  books  do  a disservice  to  young 
minds.  They  perpetuate  stereotypes  and 
while  Norma  Klein  is  my  least  favorite 
author,  I applaud  her  for  Mom,  The 
Wolf  man  and  Me.  I welcome  this  book  for 
its  liberated  view  of  a mother/daughter 
relationship  in  a home  where  the  mother 
never  married.  Good  Stones  by  Anne 
Merrick  Epstein  is  a beautifully  written 
book  that  should  be  enjoyed  by  adoles- 
cents as  well  as  adults.  We  need  more 
books  that  talk  about  self  actualization  and 
pursuing  one’s  goals  in  life.  It  is  not  only  a 
feminist  issue;  it  deals  with  self  realizations 


for  all  persons  in  a real  world. 

Self  Identity  — Adolescence  is  associated 
with  searching  for  an  identity  and  actually, 
all  the  books  for  teenagers  fall  into  this 
category.  Some,  however,  reflect  this  topic 
more  than  others.  I laugh  every  time  I 
think  about  Tunes  for  a Small  Harmonica 
by  Barbara  Wersba.  The  Cat  Ate  my 
Gymsuit  by  Paula  Danziger  is  serious, 
funny,  and  yet  believable.  My  world  is 
enriched  by  knowing  some  of  the  charac- 
ters that  I met  in  print.  John  Power’s  Do 
Black  Patent  Leather  Shoes  Really  Refect 
Up?  is  witty  and  honestly  portrayed. 
Multiculturalism  — Until  recently,  very 
few  books  were  written  to  reflect  the 
multi-ethnic  society  we  now  live  in.  I will 
never  be  a Black  person  living  in  a biased 
society.  I will  never  personally  experience 
the  problems  of  being  a Native  person 
living  in  Canada.  However,  I wept  and 
empathized  with  these  situations  in  the 
popular  books  Sounder  by  William 
Armstrong  and  John  Craig’s  No  Word  for 
Goodbye.  Farley  Mowat’s  Lost  in  the 
Barrens  is  a classic.  I too,  as  the  characters 
in  the  story,  suffered  cold  and  anguish  in 
being  lost  in  the  far  north.  I wept  in  fear 
and  dreaded  the  thought  that  the  characters 
might  die.  At  the  same  time,  I was  able  to 
learn  the  rigors  of  the  far  north  and  actually 
visualize  the  terrain. 

Child  Abuse  — the  incidence  of  child 
abuse  is  considered  so  severe  that  teachers 
in  Metro  have  been  counselled  to  observe 
children  for  signs  of  physical  abuse  and 
failure  to  report  suspected  evidence  may 
result  in  fines  being  levied  against  the 
teacher.  In  fact,  teachers  who  suspect  child 
abuse  are  often  amazed  at  the  children’s 
loyalty  and  excuses  for  their  battered 
bodies.  In  Mary  Jane  Harper  Cried  Last 
Night  Joanna  Lee  tells  a gripping,  credible 
story  of  a child  who  died  because  of  a 
mother’s  lack  of  self  control.  The  reader 
learns  about  the  mother’s  background  and 
begins  to  understand  her  problems  while, 
at  the  same  time,  hating  her  for  taking  out 
her  immaturity  and  frustration  on  a 
helpless  child.  We  learn  of  the  problems  of 
the  social  services  in  trying  to  help  child 
abusers.  If  one  person  is  helped  by  reading 
this  book  or  if  some  of  us  become  more 
knowledgeable,  it  has  been  worthwhile.  I 
suggest  that  this  novel  will  do  more  for 
awareness  and  promotion  of  information 
than  any  lecture.  There  are  at  least  six 
books  written  on  child  abuse  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  theme  origi- 
nated in  adolescent  literature  and  not  as  a 
hand-me-down  from  adult  books. 

Newspapers  have  been  printing  numer- 
ous articles  about  teenagers  running  away 
from  home.  Steffie  Can’t  Come  out  to 
Play  by  Fran  Arrick  seemed  sensational 
and  unbelievable  until  a newspaper  related 
the  real  life  incidents  of  young  girls  coming 
to  large  urban  cities  and  becoming  involved 
with  pimps  and  prostitution. 

This  paper  would  not  be  complete 
without  mentioning  Richard  Peck.  His 
books  reflect  an  awareness  of  teenagers’ 
interests.  In  fact.  Peck  travels  all  over 
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North  America  talking  with  adolescents 
and  discussing  their  interests.  In  February 
1979  he  came  to  Toronto  and  met  with 
some  senior  school  students  Watching  him 
talk  with  these  students  was  a magical 
moment  for  me  because  he  brought  out 
the  best  in  them  and  made  them  feel  good 
about  themselves.  His  books  are  all  written 
on  ideas  given  to  him  by  teenagers.  For 
example,  Are  You  In  the  House  Alone? 
credibly  presents  the  problems  faced  by  a 
young  girl  raped  in  her  home  by  a young 
man  from  her  town. 

Adventure  and  Humor  — There  are  too 
many  good  authors  to  mention  them  all. 


Students  love  every  book  written  by  Lois 
Duncan.  What  great  mysteries!  Paula 
Danziger  and  Barbara  Wersba  have  written 
many  favorites  read  constantly  by  my 
students.  Paul  Zindel  is  for  me  the  ‘Woody 
Allen  of  adolescent  literature’  — witty, 
brilliant,  and  certainly  complex.  My  stu- 
dents were  spellbound  when  they  met  him 
in  October  1979  and  he  related  the 
countless  events  in  his  strange  and 
wonderful  world  that  prompted  him  to 
write  his  unusual  books.  His  titles  alone 
make  one  laugh  and  impel  one  to  read  on. 
Could  you  resist  looking  at  a book  called 
The  Undertaker’ s Gone  Bananas,  My 


Darling,  My  Hamburger,  or  Pardon  Me 
You’re  Stepping  on  my  Eyeballs? 

Of  course  many  books  that  get  published 
are  trite  and  foolish  and,  needless  to  say, 
librarians  must  be  selective.  But  my  plea  is 
to  let  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of 
adolescents  be  a guide.  Perhaps  we  don’t 
give  them  enough  credit.  Reality  literature, 
for  the  most  part,  is  serving  a positive  need. 
It  reflects  society  as  it  is.  Teenagers  are 
reading  it  because  it  satisfies  their  interests 
and  needs  as  young  adults.  That  is  good 
enough  for  me.  ■ 
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New  Directions  for  Science  Education 
Science  education  is  once  more  being 
challenged  to  reassess  its  direction  and 
purposes.  There  is  evidence,  in  Britain  and 
the  U.S.  as  well  as  here  in  Canada,  that  the 
relevance  of  science  (to  matters  of 
personal,  social,  and  national  significance) 
is  increasingly  being  regarded  as  a vitally 
important  — though  presently  somewhat 
neglected  — goal  for  science  education. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  less  to 
contribute  directly  to  this  debate,  but 
rather  to  examine  what  this  rather  general 
goal  might  mean  in  more  specific  terms  and 
to  reflect  on  how  such  overall  intentions 
are  achieved  in  practice.  First,  however,  in 
order  to  understand  why  the  profession  is 
being  challenged  to  this  reassessment,  it  is 
helpful  to  take  a brief  look  at  the  present 
orientation  of  science  education. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  or  so,  science 
educators  throughout  the  world  have  had, 
as  their  overall  purposes  for  teaching 
science,  goals  such  as  the  enabling  of 
students  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
‘structure’  and  ‘processes’  of  the  scientific 
discipline.  These  goals,  familiar  to  anyone 
associated  with  contemporary  science 
education  have  been  well  documented1  and 
they  also  pervade  textbooks,  curriculum 
development  projects,  teacher  training 
programs  (both  pre-service  and  in- 


service), and  research  in  science  educa- 
tion. In  fact,  in  some  quarters,  it  appears 
as  though  they  have  almost  acquired  the 
status  of  revealed  truth  rather  than  as 
matters  of  deliberate  choice  by  science 
educators.  Yet  goals  of  science  education 
relating  to  scientific  inquiry  have  — like 
any  goals  in  education  — been  selected, 
and,  as  is  always  the  case  in  such 
situations,  other  potential  goals,  equally 
legitimate  in  principle,  have  not.  Amongst 
these  equally  legitimate  but  lately  rather 
unfashionable  goals  in  science  education 
are  those  which  would  have  students 
understand  the  personal,  social,  and 
national  relevance  of  scientific  knowledge. 

However,  it  appears  that  goals  in  the 
area  of ‘science  and  society’  (as  it  can  be 
called)  are  possibly  on  their  way  back. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  of  increasing 
concern  amongst  the  public  about  the  ways 
in  which  science  and  technology  affect  our 
lives  and  science  educators  are  being 
challenged  to  attend  to  this  concern. 
Isolated  examples  must  serve  to  illustrate 
the  extent  of  the  challenge.  In  Britain,  a 
policy  group  of  the  science  educators’ 
professional  association  has  called  for 
‘Science  and  Society’  to  be  the  major  focus 
for  science  education  in  the  U.K.  in  the 
coming  decade.2  In  the  U.S.,  several 
senior  and  influential  science  educators 
have  called  for  a similar  move.3  And  in 
Canada  also,  we  find  individuals  and 
organizations  calling  for  greater  attention 
to  be  paid  to  the  science/society  interface 
but  here  there  is  an  interesting  and 
important  twist.  Symons4,  Jarrell5,  and 
Suzuki6  are  but  a few  of  those  who  have 


complained  about  the  lack  of  Canadians’ 
awareness  of  the  impact  of  science  on 
Canadian  issues  and  of  the  impact  of 
Canadians  and  Canadian  science  and 
technology  in  the  world  at  large.  Science 
education  in  the  coming  decade  is  being 
asked  if  it  is  capable  of  making  a 
difference. 

At  this  point,  it  is  worth  pausing  to  note 
how  such  overall  goals  or  purposes  as 
those  involving  ‘scientific  inquiry’  or 
‘science  and>  society’  are  achieved  in 
practice.  We  are  not  talking  here  about  the 
substitution  of  philosophy,  history,  or 
current  affairs  courses  for  science  courses 
in  the  curriculum.  We  are  not  even  talking 
about  the  deletion  of  science  topics  from 
existing  science  courses.  We  are  talking 
about  the  context  in  which  those  science 
topics  are  presented  to  students  and  about 
the  different  learnings  that  can  result  from 
setting  the  science  subject  matter  in 
different  contexts.  Science  content  is 
always  embedded  in  a contextual  ‘web’  of 
intent  for  the  student.  The  resulting 
contextual  communication  or  ‘curriculum 
emphasis’  (as  we  call  it)  is  thus  an 
inevitable  component  of  textbooks,  cur- 
riculum materials,  and  even  classroom 
teaching  itself.  An  example  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  same  science  topic  in  two 
different  textbooks  can  serve  to  illustrate 
the  point. 

In  one,  all  of  the  information  about  the 
methods  of  heat  transfer  (conduction, 
convection,  and  radiation)  is  set  in  a 
context  of  explanations  about  how  re- 
frigerators and  solar  heaters  work.  Photo- 
graphs and  ‘cut-aways’  diagrams  illustrate 
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these  explanations.  In  the  other,  the  same 
scientific  principles  are  discussed  but,  this 
time,  accompanied  by  an  historical  com- 
parison of  different  (and  competing) 
theories  to  explain  thermal  phenomena. 

This  account  is  illustrated  with  excerpts 
from  18th  century  scientific  reports.  In 
each  case,  the  science  content  being 
communicated  is  the  same,  while  the 
contextual  communication  — the  cur- 
riculum emphasis  — is  markedly  different. 
And  these  different  emphases  are  the 
concrete  representations  of  the  different 
intentions  these  books  have  for  a student’s 
learning  science. 

Returning,  then,  to  ‘Science  and  Socie- 
ty,’ we  see  that  the  challenge  facing 
science  educators  comprises  (a)  exploring 
and  analyzing  the  science/society  interface 
and  its  educational  potential  with  a view  to 
(b)  considering  the  systematic  incor- 
poration of  the  resulting  curriculum  emph- 
ases into  school  science  curricula.  With 
this  in  mind,  therefore,  let  us  consider  six 
possible  dimensions  for  a ‘Science  and 
Society’  emphasis. 

Six  Dimensions  of  ‘Science  and  Society’ 
Below  are  six  dimensions  that  an  emphasis 
on  science  and  society  might  have.  They 
overlap  to  some  extent  and  the  list  makes 
no  claim  to  be  exhaustive.  It  does 
illustrate,  however,  the  richness  of  the 
emphasis  and  the  broad  array  of  cur- 
riculum possibilities  it  affords. 

I.  Applied  Science  Dimension 
The  concern  of  this  dimension  is  that 
students  should  not  only  know  scientific 
information  and  know  how  that  information 
is  discovered  or  created,  but  that  they 
should  also  be  able  to  apply  it  for  useful 
purposes.  Such  an  ability  to  apply  scientific 
principles  in  concrete  situations  is  claimed 
by  some  to  be  ‘real’  (as  distinct  from 
‘apparent’)  evidence  of  understanding.7 
For  example,  if  a student  learns  about  the 
corrosion  of  metals  in  his  chemistry  lesson 
and  learns  also  about  the  development  of 
chemical  theories  to  explain  why  some 
metals  corrode  more  rapidly  than  others, 
but  then  goes  out  and  purchases  regular 
(rather  than  galvanized)  nails  for  his 
outdoor  construction  project,  how  well  can 
he  be  said  to  have  ‘understood’  corrosion? 

Based  on  a commitment  to  the  goal  of 
students  being  able  to  apply  their  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems,  the  (British)  Schools  Council’s 
‘Project  Technology’  has  stimulated  the 
use  of  technological  project  work  in  British 
schools.  Examples  of  projects  completed 
by  students  whose  curriculum  incorporated 
this  dimension  include  the  design  and 
construction  of  a device  for  watering  plants 
in  a greenhouse,  the  development  (by 
elementary  school  students)  of  a ‘jet’ 
driven  canal  barge,  and  the  production  of 
physical  ‘aids  for  the  disabled.’8  Such 
practically  oriented  project  work  can 
function  as  the  means  through  which 
students  learn  important  aspects  of  science 


and  do  so  in  the  context  of  also  learning 
how  to  apply  that  scientific  knowledge. 

2.  Social  Dimension  of  Science9  An  attri- 
bute of  science,  frequently  ignored  by 
educators,  is  its  existence  as  a social  entity 
both  of  itself  — as  a sort  of  ‘club’  for 
scientists  having  entry  requirements,  dues, 
and  regulations  — and  also  as  a unit  within 
the  broader  fabric  of  society.  These  attri- 
butes of  science  can  be  seen,  over  the  years, 
to  have  had  major  effects  on  what  has  been 
studied  by  scientists,  on  the  questions  they 
have  asked,  and  on  the  types  of  answers 
these  questions  have  received.  By  im- 
plication, these  factors  have  also  in- 
fluenced what  has  not  been  asked  and 
which  answers  have  not  been  deemed 
acceptable.  In  short,  as  Ziman  has  argued, 
the  existence  of  this  ‘society’  of  scientific 
endeavour  has  been  the  means  by  which 
the  norms  or  standards  for  scientific 
activity  have  been  established. 

However,  it  has  increasingly  been 
recognized  that  while  science  is  to  a great 
extent  an  autonomous  activity  which 
regulates  itself,  it  is  also  an  integral  part  of 
the  larger  society  and  it  is  therefore  more 
broadly  accountable  also.  Even  scientists 
themselves  recognize  that  there  are  times 
when  questions  about  what  ought  to  be 
studied  and  what  experimental  procedures 
are  acceptable  are  beyond  their  own 
competence  to  answer  completely.  Re- 
search into  recombinant  DNA  is  a con- 
temporary and  pressing  example,  and  the 
history  of  science  reveals  many  others.  Yet 
to  deal  with  such  weighty  matters,  a society 
needs  a sophisticated  appreciation  of  this 
moral  dimension  of  scientific  activity  and 
of  the  appropriate  role  for  society  to  play 
in  the  regulation  and  direction  of  science. 

3.  Technological  Appreciation  Dimension 
An  emphasis,  common  in  science  educa- 
tion thirty  years  ago  but  now  rarely 
encountered  in  schools,  is  one  in  which 
science  is  seen  as  the  key  to  technological 
progress,  and  science  teaching  as  a means 
for  demonstrating  this  to  students.  The 
school  textbook  referred  to  earlier,  in 
which  treatment  of  the  methods  of  heat 
transfer  included  explanations  of  re- 
frigerators and  solar  heaters,  was  of  this 
genre.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  and 
effective  examples  of  this  dimension  are 
found  in  such  places  as  the  Ontario  Science 
Centre,  where  the  visitor  is  literally 
surrounded  with  contextual  messages 
about  the  power  of  science  in  technological 
application. 

This  third  dimension  differs  from  the 
first  (Applied  Science)  in  two  important 
ways:  its  scope  and  the  role  it  implies  for 
the  learner.  The  focus  here  is  on  the  use  of 
science  for  technological  purposes  in  the 
world  whereas  the  focus  earlier,  was  on  the 
student’s  personal  experience.  Further- 
more, the  educational  objectives  in  this 
case  would  be  more  likely  to  have  students 
comprehend  the  applications  of  science  in 
technology,  while  in  the  former  instance. 


the  learner  is  an  active  applier  of  science  in 
the  manner  of  technology. 

4.  Canadian  Achievements  in  Science / 
Technology  Dimension 

The  argument  for  this  dimension  in  science 
education  rests  on  the  premise  that 
Canadians’  awareness  of  their  own  heritage 
and  identity  is  too  important  an  educational 
goal  to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  teaching  of 
social  studies  (or  even  to  such  courses  as 
‘Canada  Studies’).  Attention  has  been 
drawn  repeatedly  and  by  a variety  of 
individuals  to  the  dearth  of  Canadian 
references  in  science  textbooks  in  schools 
and  universities.  Richard  Jarrell  wrote,  in 
1977,  ‘Why  do  many  Canadians  know 
nothing  of  Canadian  science?’  More  recent- 
ly, Paul  Robinson,  on  the  basis  of  a survey 
of  textbooks  in  use  in  Atlantic  Canada, 
provided  a simple  answer.10  His  conclusion 
echoed  the  words  of  the  Symons  Commis- 
sion: Canadians  know  little  about  Canadian 
achievements  in  science  because  they  are 
not  taught  about  them.  This  dimension  of 
Science  and  Society  takes  rectifying  this 
situation  as  its  primary  goal. 

5.  Science /Technology  in  Canadian  Issues 
Dimension 

If  one  turns  the  previous  dimension  inside 
out,  as  it  were,  one  discovers  another 
important  but  neglected  dimension  for 
science  education.  It  is  a truism  to  say  that 
science  and  technology  affect  our  everyday 
lives,  but  one  cannot  assume  that  these 
effects  are  correspondingly  well  under- 
stood by  the  general  public.  For  example, 
‘Energy’  dominates  our  newspaper  and 
television  reports  almost  daily.  Politicians 
spend  more  and  more  time  discussing 
problems  concerning  nuclear  power,  pollu- 
tion, and  industrial  health.  Clearly,  these 
technological  problem  areas  are  of  vital 
significance  to  our  national  life.  Yet  how 
many  of  us  — how  many  politicians,  for 
that  matter  — understand  how  science  and 
technology  can  and  cannot  contribute  to 
the  resolution  of  these  problems?  Can  such 
problems  be  ‘left  to  the  experts’  or  dealt 
with  on  the  basis  of ‘the  facts?’  If  they 
cannot,  of  what  use  are  the  experts  and 
what  role  is  played  by  facts?  This 
dimension  of  the  science  and  society 
emphasis  embodies  a concern  that  science 
be  taught  in  such  a way  that  issues  of 
pressing  national  concern  relating  to 
science  and  technology  receive  a central 
place  in  the  classroom  experience  of 
students.  Concepts  such  as  ‘energy’  can 
then  become  more  than  theoretical  con- 
structs in  physics;  students  can  begin  to 
see  them  in  their  social  context. 

6.  Philosophical  Dimension 

This  final  dimension  can  be  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  more  general  counterpart  to  the 
fifth  dimension  just  discussed.  The  limita- 
tions of  science  with  respect  to  the  solution 
of  practical  problems  is  not  limited  to 
complex  issues  of  pressing  national  signi- 
ficance such  as  pollution  of  energy.  They 
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are  attributes  of  science  that  derive  from 
the  nature  of  scientific  knowledge  itself  and 
from  the  impossibility  of  being  able  to 
‘apply’  such  theoretical  knowledge  to 
practical  human  actions  in  any  but  the 
simplest  technical  ways.  Science  can  be 
used  to  inform  a decision;  it  can  never 
make  the  decision  itself. 

In  this  dimension,  goals  are  envisioned 
which  open  up  to  students  these  limitations 
through  their  experiencing  and  thinking 
about  choices  and  decisions  in  which 
science  plays  an  important  even  if  strictly 
limited  role.  The  interaction  of  facts  and 
values  in  the  context  of  deliberations  over 
action  is  of  particular  importance  here. 
Though  such  a dimension  may  seem 
abstract  and  unattractive  for  students 
learning  science,  its  educational  potential 
has  already  been  explored  in  several  recent 
curriculum  projects  including  the  British 
‘Science  in  Society’  project"  and  in  our 
own  unit,  Properties  of  Matter,  recently 
published  by  OISE.12 


Into  Practice 

To  this  point  in  the  paper,  we  have 
suggested  that  science  education  is  being 
challenged  to  consider  a reorientation  in  a 
direction  that  we  have  called  ‘Science  and 
Society,’  and  six  possible  dimensions  for 
such  an  emphasis  have  been  suggested. 
Inevitably,  then,  the  paper  has  been 
somewhat  ‘theoretical’  in  its  tone  and  the 
time  has  come  to  consider  some  of  the 
practical  aspects  of  bringing  about  progress 
in  these  directions.  We  shall  make  three 
brief  points. 

First,  and  this  is  an  echo  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  paper,  it  is  not  the  science 
content  that  is  being  called  in  question  here 
as  much  as  the  context  in  which  that 
content  is  presented  and  learned.  We 
expect  that  topics  such  as  Heat  and 
Magnetism  (for  example)  will  be  as  central 
to  science  teaching  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  However,  if 
‘Science  and  Society’  becomes  the  central 
concern  of  educators,  then  the  manner  in 


which  these  topics  are  taught  will  be 
radically  different  from  the  present.13  In 
particular,  textbooks  will  likely  be  diffe- 
rent, and  the  activities  of  the  classroom 
will  focus  students’  attention  more  on  the 
application  of  scientific  knowledge  than  on 
its  ‘discovery’  and  on  the  methods  of 
scientific  inquiry. 

The  second  point  follows  from  the  first. 
If  the  Science  and  Society  emphasis  finds  a 
renewed  acceptance  among  educators, 
then  a range  of  educational  activities  will 
take  on  a new  significance.  We  refer,  in 
particular,  to  those  activities  in  which  the 
students’  attention  is  directed  beyond  the 
classroom  and  towards  something  of 
interest  outside.  Examples  include  science 
fairs,  movies,  and  field  trips  to  such  places 
as  museums,  science  centres,  and  indust- 
rial plants.  These  activities  have  always 
been  popular  with  students  and  are 
recognized  by  teachers  for  their  consider- 
able motivational  value.  However,  as  long 
as  the  goals  of  the  science  curriculum  are 
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SOLAR  FURNACE  — The  mirrors  of  this  small  solar  furnace  can  focus  the  parallel  rays  of  the  sun  on  its  centre  line  called  the  focal 
point.  The  focal  point  can  be  found  halfway  between  your  head  and  the  mirrors. 


limited  to  understanding  the  processes  of 
scientific  inquiry,  such  activities  provide 
little  more  than  an  interesting  and  enjoy- 
able diversion  from  the  main  task  at  hand. 
Evidence  for  this  is  the  scarcity,  in  many 
contemporary  texts,  of  any  specific  sugges- 
tions for  field  trips,  movies,  or  special 
projects  of  this  nature.  It  is  not  that  they 
have  no  value  in  themselves  but  simply 
that  they  do  not  advance  the  goals  of  the 
text.  However,  given  a renewed  interest  in 
the  role  of  science  in  society,  any 


activities,  which  take  the  student  out  of  the 
classroom  (either  physically  or  intellectual- 
ly) and  into  a situation  in  which  they  can 
‘see’  how  science  is  related  to  everyday 
life,  can  become  essential  and  integral 
parts  of  the  science  curriculum. 

When  one  takes  this  point  one  stage 
further,  one  reaches  a logical  and  impor- 
tant conclusion.  There  are  some  experi- 
ences closely  allied  to  the  six  dimensions 
suggested  here,  which  schools  and  science 
teachers  cannot  expect  to  provide  for 


students.  There  comes  a point  in  teaching 
about  say,  the  application  of  science  in  an 
industrial  or  agricultural  context  where  it  is 
essential  that  students  experience  that 
application  directly.  Maybe  such  experi- 
ence can  be  had  in  an  industrial  setting, 
maybe  in  a museum,  maybe  in  a university 
laboratory.  And  if  these  experiences  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  science  curriculum, 
then  teachers  will  come  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  the  support  role  of  institutions 
outside  the  school.  They  will  be  obliged  to 
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BANTING  AND  BEST  LABORATORY  — In  the  Ontario  Science  Centre’s  Hall  of  Life,  there  is  an  authentic  duplication  of  the  Banting 
& Best  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  complete  with  period  artifacts.  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  insulin  is  told  on  tape  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors. 


take  seriously  the  contribution  to  the 
complete  education  of  their  students  that 
can  be  made  by  museums,  by  industries, 
by  farms,  or  by  zoological  parks.  From  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  these 
institutions,  it  is  but  a small  step  further  to 
more  closely  integrated  planning  and 
development.  If  ‘Science  and  Society’ 
becomes  the  focus  of  science  education  in 
the  80s,  then  schools  themselves  will  need 
to  share  their  role  with  society  also  and 
society  must  be  prepared  to  accept  that 
responsibility. 


Note:  • 

*An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was 
presented  to  the  Association  of  Science- 
Technology  Centres  meeting  in  Toronto, 
September  1979. 
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School  Broadcasts,  Preview 
& Horaire  Scolaire 

Schedules  for  teachers  who  use  television 


Last  year,  TVOntario 
published  broadcast 
schedules  for  use  by  Ontario 
elementary,  secondary  and 
francophone  schoolteachers. 

These  schedules  have  been 
designed  to  assist  teachers 
who  wish  to  use  educational 
television  programs  as  part 
of  their  teaching  strategies. 

So  again  this  season,  each 
teacher  will  be  receiving  a 


copy  of  one  of  these  useful 
publications.  The  latest 
editions  of  School 
Broadcasts,  Preview,  and 
Horaire  Scholaire  cover  the 
months  February  1980- June 
1980  and  are  now  available 
at  your  school. 

If  you’ve  missed  your  copy 
of  either  publication,  please 
call: 


TVOntario  Order  Desk 
Box  200,  Station  Q 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4T  2T1 
(416)  484-2608 


TVOntario  IV 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  provide  a wide  range  of  educational  materials  and  services  to 
educators  throughout  the  province  of  Ontario. 

AND 

To  provide  a wide  range  of  educational  materials  and  services  to 
Institute  faculty,  students  and  staff 


OISE  Library 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

(Which  supplement  the  Book  and  Periodical  Collections) 

• Audio-Visual  Library  — includes  audio  and  video  tapes,  film- 
strips, multimedia  kits  and  films  related  generally  to  the  social 
sciences  and  specifically  to  education 

• Circular  14  Materials  — consists  of  current  textbooks  approved 
for  use  in  Ontario  schools 

• Franco-Ontarien  Collection  — consists  of  French  language 
curriculum  materials  developed  by  Ontario  school  boards 

• Curriculum  Resources  — contains  non-circulating  materials 
which  illustrate  trends  in  curriculum  development  in  many 
formats  and  from  many  countries,  and  are  available  for  viewing 
and  inspection  by  teachers,  parents,  etc. 

• ERIC  Microfiche  Collection  — contains  research  reports  and 
research-related  materials  concerned,  for  example,  with 
educational  organization,  curriculum,  and  facilities 

• Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  Collection  - includes  an  historical 
textbook  collection  and  materials  which  provide  a history  of 
teacher  education 

• Ontario  History  of  Education  Collection  — contains  textbooks 
once  authorized  for  use  in  Ontario  schools 


SERVICES 

• Book  Circulation  — educators  within  the  province  may  purchase 
an  external  borrower’s  card  for  $10.00  per  annum  which  enables 
them  to  borrow  personally  materials  from  the  circulating 
collection 

• Interlibrary  Loan  — school  board  libraries’  and  public  libraries’ 
interlibrary  loan  departments  may  borrow  circulating  material 
free  of  charge  on  behalf  of  their  clients 

• Computer  Searches  of  education  related  databases  such  as  ERIC, 
Psychological  Abstracts,  ONTERIS,  for  online  costs  plus  a 
$15.00  service  charge 

• Library  Orientation  Sessions  — educators  may  request  a tour  of 
the  Library  by  contacting  the  Reference  and  Information 
Services  unit 

• Reference  and  Information  Services  — personal,  telephone  or 
mail  queries  are  answered  by  librarians  in  Reference,  Curriculum 
Resources  and  the  Audio-Visual  Library 

• Research  Information  Service  for  Education  - provides  for  a fee 
($15.00  per  hour)  custom  bibliographies  and  substantial 
compilations  of  information  to  meet  the  needs  of  school  board 
personnel,  teachers,  researchers,  etc. 


• ONTERIS  (Ontario  Educational  Research  Information 
System)  — a microfiche  collection  of  documents  produced  by 
school  boards,  the  Ministry  of  Education,  The  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  the  Ontario  Educational 
Communications  Authority,  and  the  Ontario  Educational 
Research  Council 

• Provincial  Curriculum  Guides  — includes  those  for  Ontario  as 
well  as  those  for  the  other  Canadian  provinces 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CONTACT 
REFERENCE  AND  INFORMATION  SERVICES 
THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
LIBRARY 

252  BLOOR  STREET  WEST 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
M5S  1V6 

416-923-6641  ex.  202/204 
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Withrow  Junior  School  in  Toronto’s  East 
End  dates  back  to  1901,  when  it  opened 
with  three  teachers  and  about  a hundred 
students.  Rebuilt  and  modernized 
several  times  since,  Withrow,  in  1980,  is 
one  of  the  few  schools  to  boast  more 
students  on  roll  than  last  year. 

There  are  now  612  children  (K-6, 
including  special  education  classes) 
whose  social  backgrounds  include  non- 
English  speaking  homes,  single  parent 


Withrow  Junior  School 


families,  and  articulate,  middle-class 
professionals. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  enrolments 
have  not  dropped  is  the  school’s  ex- 
cellent reputation.  Withrow  is  known 
in  the  local  community  and  beyond 
not  only  for  its  high  standards  but 
also  for  its  flexible,  individual  approach 
to  teaching. 

Principal  Peter  Chown  and  his  staff 
work  closely  with  parents  in  placing 
each  child  in  the  most  suitable  program. 
There  are  mixed  age  groups,  mixed  and 
straight  grades,  open  and  closed  class- 
rooms, men  teaching  grade  ones,  and 
women  teaching  grade  sixes.  If  a 
student/teacher  relationship  works 
well,  a child  usually  stays  with  that 
teacher  for  three  years. 

“The  idea  is  to  promote  relaxed 
purposeful  learning,”  says  Mr.  Chown. 

Besides  29  teachers  and  1 1 educa- 
tional assistants,  students  from  the 
Toronto  Faculty  of  Education,  The 
Institute  for  Child  Study,  and  York 
University  help  regularly  at  the  school. 


Twenty  parent  volunteers  work  on  a 
daily  rota,  and  another  large  group  of 
parents  share  its  talents  with  the  school. 
Local  artists,  musicians  and  actors  are 
also  involved  with  the  children  on 
various  projects. 

There  seems  to  be  a kind  of  vitality 
inside  Withrow  — in  the  children’s 
lively  murals,  in  the  perceptual  rooms, 
in  the  notices  written  in  three  languages, 
and  in  the  teachers  and  children  them- 
selves — that  sadly  is  not  always  evident 
in  some  other  schools  we  have  visited. 
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